

in. the FORD Sunliner 


Top down, and the whole wide world surrounds you! 
The sun and stars are yours. The most modem V-8 engine 
in the industry is at your command. (The only one in its 
held.) Your Sunliner handles with incredible ease, and 
handles you with ease, too— thanks to Ford’.s new Ball- 
Joint Front Sasp>cnsion. For those who park with top down, 
Ford offers the Automatic Rain Guard*. Comes the 
slightest sprinkle, the top goes up by it.self. Is it any wonder 
Ford’s Sunliner is America’s most popular convertible? 


Everyday is 



in the FORD Skyiiner 



Here is an open-car feeling never before achieved 
in any closed car. Gloomy days seem bright. By night, 
stars stud your roof . . . bright as the twinkling con- 
trols of your Astra-Dial Instrument Panel. Natu- 
rally, you can have all five of Ford’s power 
assists*: Power Steering, Power Brakes, 4 
Power-Lift Windows, a 4-Way Power Seat 
and Fordomatic. The sky's the limit on 
upholstery and color combinations, too. 

•optionul at extra voat 


Worth More 
wh en you sell it! 

Ford 


Worth More 
when you buy it 




^hat a poweijul difference 
this high-octane gasoline makes! 

Ask any pilot. He’ll tell you how important 
high-octane gasoline Is to a plane’s engine. 

Well, the same goes for today's automo- 
bile engines. You see, the octane rating of 
a gasoline determine.s how much power it 
can deliver. That’s why it’s so important 
to be sure you always get a high-octane 
fuel. The easy way to be sure is to look for 
the "Ethyl” emblem on the pump. You’ll 
find that "Ethyl” gasoline makes a power- 
ful difference. 

ETHYL CORPORATION 

N*w York 17.N.Y. ~ 

Erhyl Antiknecli ltd., inConoda Jl 
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JIMMY JEMAIL 


JIMMY JEMAIL’S 


HOT BOX 


The Questicm: Should a baseball player 
or manager argue 
with the umpire? 


The Ajiswers: 


Aumirai. F. B. Stump 
Commander In Chirp 
Pacific Fleet 


— “Yes. Arjfuments with 
the umpire can be 
\ ^ amusing. They add 

color to ba-seball. The 
. ' t fans resent an arbi- 
trary umpire. They 
sympathize with ihe players. 'Kill the um- 
pire’ is an age-old baseball expres.vion. F'ans 
cheer when an umpire i.s hit by a ball. But 
it’.s all in fun.” 



Leo Durochbr 
BeverlyHills, Calif. 
Baseball Manager 


"Yes, even though no 
manager has ever won 
an argument with the 
umpire. No one know.s 
better than I. If you 
give the umpire an ar- 
gument about a questionable decision you 
may make him realize that he ha.s missed 
one. He’ll be more alert the next time. Um- 
pires are human, are subject to errors of 
judgment. They’d be the fir.st to admit it.” 



Jackie Robinson 
St. Albans, N.Y. 
Baseball Player 


“Suppose the fans 
I thought I was safe on a 
clo.se play. You know 
perfectly well what 
they’d do if I just ran 
off the field to the dug- 
out without l)eefing a bit. They’d razz me. 
And my teammates would think I wasn’t 
in there fighting to win. An argument 
doe.sn’t have to be bitter. But when a play- 
er gets a raw ileal, he should have his beef.” 



Mrs. Clay Cogswell 
Birmingha.m, Mick. 
Housewife 


“I used to think so, 
but I don't anymore. 
* Leo Durocher is the 
reason. His teams got 
nowhere when he was 
baiting the umpires. 
You remember how he was. But his whole 
personality changed after he married La- 
raine Day. The fan.s respect him now. His 
players like him. They're fighting their 
hearts out for him. The Giants are on top.” 



Ken Strong 
New York City 
Salesman 


"No. I played pro 
baseball and football. 
Once in a while. I’d 
kick at a bad decision, 
but I’d alway.s try to 
do it in a reasoning 
way. The next time I’d get the break. But 
if a player tries to make a fool out of an 
umpire, the close ones may deliberately be 
called against him. I’ve seen it done.” 



» 


.Mrs. Billy Seeman 
New York City 
Civic Worker 




“Why not? Sometimes 
it ’.slots of fun. Reese of 
the Dodgers thought 
the umpire should call 
a game becau.se of rain. 
So he came to bat 
wearing a raincoat. The ump kicked him 
out. Frankie Frisch wanted a game called 
because of darkness. He came on the field 
with a lantern. He was kicked out too.” 






U.UKtRATED III publilhfJ mrklf bg TiMG Jnr,, al SiO X. .Wie/iigan Art., CMira^, 
>1 L'.S.A. Steond elaf miry apfiird for o) fkieono. III. Subteripllon t?Ju <i gear i 


Joe Shea 

New York City 

Account Executive 


“Certainly. An argu- 
ment with the umpire 
always helps to pep up 
a game. Baseball may 
get deadly dull if the 
players and managers 
.submit meekly to every raw decision. And 
there are lota of them. Frankie Frisch's ar- 
guments with the umpires were cias.sics. 
'They had the fans in stitches.” 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




Dcff Merrick 
New York City 
Bikle Salesman 


“Certainly. In the ex- 
citement of a Kaine, 
I’ve shouted ‘Kill the 
umpire’ along with ev- 
erybody el.se. Razzing 
the umpire i.s part of 
ba-seball, like playing 'Three Blind Mice’ 
on the loudspeaker when the umpire.s come 
on the field to start the game. Frankie 
Frisch did that.” 


Eugenia Bedell 
New York City 
Writer 


“No. Arguments de- 
tract from the excite- 
ment of a game. Who 
wants to watch a 
hunch of rowdies? I 
like the Japane.se ap- 
proach to baseball. When a player goes to 
homo plate to bat, he tips his hat an<l hows 
to the umpire. The ump bow.s in turn. The 
fans here would love to see Leo the Lip 
Durocher bow to the ump.” 




Larry Goetz 
Cincinnati. 0. 
Baseball U.mpire 


"No. According to the 
rule book, arguing 
with the umpire is il- 
legal. So, why do um- 
pires permit it? We let 
the players sound olT because the fans pay 
to .see their favorites play. But when they 
go too far, we have to thumb them out 
or risk losing control of the game. I’m an 
ea-sygoing guy. I like to let the player hang 
himself. He usually will.” 




TWO TO TANGO 


Yankee third ba.seman Andy Carey 
(Ir/fi and first sacker Bill Skowron, 
cha.sing pop-up in a Detroit game, 
were caught by camera in this antic. 


Florsheim 

Genuine 
* Walnut Calf 

The Softest Leather 
Ever Tanned 


.•\nolher 

Flnrshcim (Jiscovery- - 
(Genuine Walnut (lalf — 



th«' sofir.si call'skin 
e\LT tanned! .A sei;rei 
tanning process preserves 
ihe natural grain 
ami eroates a leather 
so sofi and pliable 
it actually "gloves" ttie idol! 

•//if xjn'i 0 Flotiheim 

ffiHi'f U nUutCalJ. 


Most Florsfu-im 


mnl higher 
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Herewith a salute from the editors to men and 
women of all ages who have fairly earned the 
good opinion of the world of sport, regardless of 
whether they have yet earned tallest headlines. 



CLYDE HIPPENSTIEL. 31, of 

San Bernardino, Calif., troop-carrier 
pilot in the war, is 1954 National 
Public Parks tennis champion. In 20 
years of tournament tennis, he has 
won the title three times, though he 
plays only about once a week. 


MRS. MARY PRENTISS gave 
San Bernardino a sweep of public 
parks titles by winning the women’s 
championship for the eighth time 
and fifth year in a row. A.s Mary Ar- 
nold, she was a Wightman Cup play- 
er, once ranked sixth nationally. 



TOMMY MAKINEN, Ramsay, Mich, third-grader, dotes on 
spaghetti, Roy Rogers and outboard racing. Tommy started 
racing this year at eight, ha.s won a third and a fourth in four 
starts in rugged Class A competition with adults. 



JACK CROSSFIELD. 2'2-year-oId Stanford University medi- 
cal student, combined bark muscles and perfect timing to arch 
a trout fly 194 feet — a world-record distance — at the national 
casting tournament in Long Beach, Calif. 



DON WEARLEY had no intention of entering this year’s Na* 
tional Lefthanders Golf championship in Dayton, Ohio, but an 
old friend and fellow southpaw, Ray Stockmyer, finally con- 
vinced him. The 35-year-old Tole<lo automobile dealer went out 
and whipped a field of 160 to become the king of American 
lefties, disposing of friend and mentor Stockmyer in the semi- 
finals en route to the title. 


• SPORTS ILLUSTRATEC 






WES SANTEE, AtiicrirH’s fastpsl mil*‘r 
;4:l)0.«), complpled his 12-week Marine 
iraininK course ai Qiiatitiro, V'a. hy lour- 
'K ihe Camp Upshur obstacle course. Wes 


think.s that the Marines have helped him 
sirenjtihen his arm an<l shoulder muscles 
fora future assault on Australian John Lan- 
dy's world mile record of 3:58. 


B.H.Wragge 


philosophy for compact livin^\ 



I 

A ivay of dressing that is uell-pui-to- 
gether, unpreleruiously important. For 
instance: jacket of menswear flannel 
paved with the tweed-knit of the skirt. 
Black lined with flrechief red tie silk. 
Skirt of black or brown with white wild- 
cat tweed-knit, starkly slim and perfect. 
$79.95* Crossover neckline blouse of 
white or colored tie silk. $17.95* All in 
sizes 8 to 18. .Matching bag. $35.00* 
At Bonwit T eller. Sew York, 

Halle Bros.. Cleveland, 
and most fine stores across the country. 
•/'ricej ilightlj higher u/est tf the Roekitt 
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MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 



The Traveler's Friend 
NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 

They're o welcome sight everywhere — 
reodily accepted like cosh. You'll never 
be stror>ded without travel funds if you 
corry safe spendoble Noiionol City Bank 
Travelers Checks. If they are lost or 
stolen, you get a full refund. Good on any 
continent in ony ocean. Cost 754 per $100. 

Buy them ot your bonk , 

The best thing you know wherever you go 

NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 

Backed by The National City Bonk of Newt Torlc 
Member Federol Depotit Intvronce Corpofotion 



best loved 
of all 
casual 
blouses 


in-or-out pocket-tail Shirtible*.. 
washable woven gingham plaid. 3.98 


T he first thumping, thudding sounds of football come at 
the end of summer — from exhibitions, the All-Star game, 
and the early pickup practices on vacant lots; and this Satur- 
day the small, eager vanguard of U.S. colleges opens the inter- 
collegiate competition — with Gustavus Adolphus vs. Youngs- 
town, Duluth Branch vs. Superior State, among others. 

After baseball’s crashing finale in the World Series, football 
leads the band (while red-hatted hunters play a counterpoint 
with shotguns and rifles). All told, well over half a million 
players will fight for the red and gold, the crimson, the blue 
or whatever colors belong to the institution whose happie.st 
moments coincide with a victory on the football field. Thirty- 
five million people will buy tickets to watch them; and more 
millions will .see the games on television. 

This is the football season, when burning leaves and a thou- 
.sand yellow chrysanthemums get blurred in a happy whirl of 
dates and dances, locomotive cheers, and high-stepping drum 
majorettes. This is football, the spectacle, and above all, foot- 
ball, the game. 

Herman Hickman starts the season with a report on The. 
Eleven Elevens (pages 10-15), the college teams bethinks should 
be up at the top when it’s all over. To take the story right up 
to the first kickoff, cubelike (326 lbs.) Hickman made what 
for anyone else would be a whirlwind tour (whirlwinds don’t 
budge him) and talked to coaches. Coaches, as Hickman knows 
firsthand, u.se language as lion tamers use chairs; but what 
they said, he’s got. 

From here on through the bowl games, the editors of Sports 
Illustrated have laid out a football schedule which will bring 



you everything but the tickets. Our coverage will include feature 
article.s— among them, what the hea<l of the first big college to 
drop football thinks about it now, one on how tough is foot- 
ball really, another on a millionaire Texan and his football en- 
dowments; some authentic scouting reports on the big teams 
before the big games; color spreads on Notre Dame football, 
night football and others; and fast-closing stories that the edi- 
tors won’t know until they happen. 

First and ten to go! 
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//ere Comes the Champ! 



'BLACK & WHITE ' 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PSOOF 


'HERE COMES THE 
WIMNER, WHITEY!" 


"AND, STILL CHAMP, BLACKIE! 
WHEN YOU COUNT UP 
THE FINAL SCORE, 

BLACK & WHITE SCOTCH WHISKY 
IS STILL ON TOP. ITS QUALITY AND 
CHARACTER NEVER CHANGE!" 


THE FLEISCHMANN DiSTILLING COBPORATION , N, V. . SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Here’s the suit the experts said could not be sold for 


// 

less than $40 



Ulesterfield 
Flannel Suits 
2795 


Compicl* 


180 SUPER-MARKET SALESROOMS IN 


PRINCIPAL CITIES . . . COAST-TO-COAST. 


UARGEST 

clothing 

CHAIN 


A DIVISION OF THE UNITED 


The well-dressed man who likes to get his full dollar's 
worth of value will appreciate the Westertield Suit. 

Our vast resources, our own tailoring plants, our 
low-overhead supermarket salesrooms from coast to 
coast account for the extraordinary savings! Single- 
breasted 2 button models in fine quality flannel. 

Fall tones of Gray, Blue, or Brown. Sizes 35 to 44; 
regulars, shorts, longs. Custom-fitted to you! 


VfF KNEW the Westerfield Flannel Suit was terrific, 
but we asked the opinion of a dozen experts. All 
judged the price to be more than $40. some said as 
high as $50. Robert Hall makes merchandising history 
by pricing this suit at an amazing low! 
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19 SPECTACLE Victory and defeat: dramatic baseball action of the week 
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69 SCOREBOARD and Week’s Winners 
71 COMING EVENTS 


lOTHE NATION’S ELEVEN BEST ELEVENS 

Juki hack from a coast-lo-coaM tour, Herman Hickman 
aeleeU the lop college football teams for iSSf 
26 THE GOLDEN ARM OF JOHNNY ANTONELLI 
A portrait of Ike Giants’ ZO-game winner. By Dan Pa.iker 
13 THE HIGH HIMALAYAN SWEEPSTAKES 
The first full accoHiiT of the new era fn 
mountain climbing, including the conquest of Ks, 
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eight pages of pictures. In Color 
S3 SEE HOW THEY RUN 

A complete and authoritative report on the Grand Prix 
and sports-car racing seasons, here and abroad. By John Bentley 
62 THE BIG FIGHT: THE MEN AND THEIR MUSCLES 
Anatomical drawings in color of Rocky Marciano and 
Ezzard Charles by Paul Peck, with a training camp 
report by BUDO SCHULBERG 
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29 The Way a Wildcat Fights. Two hunters and their 
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46 Freedom under the Seas. Philip Wylie speaks up 
for the claH.sical angler beset by spear-fi.sher.s 
72 The Fisherman’s Calendar. Compiled by Ed Zbrn 



COVER: Sports-Car Raring 

Andrews APR, Il'nsA. 

Photograph by Daniel Rubin 

Vital to sports-car race drivers are their pit 
crews, who keep them posted on their po.sition. 
U.S. Champion Jim Kimberly (see pp. 53-57) has 
perfected a color code of secret symbols which 
enable.s his crew to convey a complex message 
as he streaks to victory with his 4.5 Ferrari. 


THE COLUMNISTS: 

59 Red Smith locates the nearly invi.sible 
Walter Alston 

64 Column of the Week: J. Roy Stocl^n 
offers the Orioles some stern advice 

66 Albion Hughes welcomes England’s 
queen to U.S. tracks 

67 Robert N. Bavier Jr. presents that 
remarkable .sailor “Leggie” Mertz 

68 Herbert Warren Wind finds good man- 
ners and good golf at Merion 

76 Victor Kalman propose.s Joe Falcaro 
for bowling’s Hall of Fame 
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IN NEXT WEEK'S ISSUE 


THERE IS NO JOY 
IN BROOKLYN . . . 


. . . when the Dinlgers strike out. How it looks 
and feels, brilliantiy rcporled in Si’s first short 
story. "Rrooktyns Lose.” by William Heuman. 


GALLICO: RETURN TO SPORTS 

In 1938 Paul Gallico said farewell to sports. 
Noir he is back with n fine article on fencing 
FOOTBALL: THE MIGHTY MIDWEST 
In the first of four secftonaf articles Henmni 
Hickman examines America’s heartland 
WHO RUNS THE YANKEES? 

Not Casey Stengel, but nn impassirr fellow 
named George IVms. By Robert Shaplen 
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so YOU WANT TO BE A FOOTBALL PLAYER . . . 


. . . you have to be ready for a hard 
time first. This is about the second 
week of practice, and it hasn’t been 
much fun so far. In fact, you feel more 
like a football than a player; 

Y ou're up at the crack of dawn, your 
muscles stiff and sore. You get an 
hour's skull practice first, with your 
group coach. If you’re a lineman, you 
meet with the “men,” known also as 
the “lunkheads,” or “those big, dumb 
oxen.” You, in turn, refer to the back- 
field as “the boys,” or the “artists.” 

Morning practice comes next, when 
your breakfast has digested. Your pants 
and pad.s are clammy and cold as you 


climb into them. Stiff-legged, you trot 
to the practice field. The first order of 
business is calisthenics. For psycholog- 
ical reasons they call them “condition- 
ing exercises,” but by any name you 
hate them. Then comes an hour and a 
half of hitting the sled, blocking dum- 
mies, three-on-one drills, tackling, 
work on assignments. Pound, pound, 
pound. At the other end of the field 
the “artists” ju.st seem to be having 
fun, throwing the ball around. . . . 

After a heavy noonday meal there’s 
a lecture by the head coach for the 
entire squad. You’re so sleepy you can’t 
hold your head up— until a hotfoot, ap- 


plied no doubt by an “artist,” wakes 
you up with a yell. The head coach 
seems to notice you for the first time. 

Back to the dressing room after that, 
for afternoon practice. Two more hours 
of fundamentals. Drill, drill, drill. 
When you’re finally dismissed the 
coach warns that everybody should be 
in bed by 10:30. That’s the most use- 
less speech of the season. By 8 o’clock 
you’re all in the sack, except maybe 
those dancing girls in the backfield. 

Then, suddenly, school starts. Only 
one practice a day ! Next week you open 
with State. Gone are the aches and 
pains. Here come the headlines! 
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BEST ELEVENS 



HOW HERMAN PICKED 'EM 

To gather the material on which he based 
his choice of the eleven top football 
squads for 1954, Herman Hickman per- 
sonally interviewed hundreds of coaches, 
players and sports writers. His travels took 
him to every corner of America. Last week, 
for example, he completed a swing which 
included Chicago, Denver, Seattle, Los 
Angeles, Dallas, Atlanta, Jacksonville and 
many places in between. He sought out not only the great, but 
also the near-great and those who, without much hope of ever 
attaining national championship status?, gallantly stand up year 
after year to the best teams in the country. “With ten yeans of 
playing and 18 years of coaching behind me,” said Hickman, 
who was an All-American guard at Tennessee, line coach at 
Army, and head coach at Yale, “I modestly believe that I have 
my finger on the pulse of U.S. football.” 



HERMAN HICKMAN 
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by HERMAN HICKMAN 


Teams that bloom in the spring often wither 
by fall. Sports Illustrated’s expert completed 
his investigation only last week. Here is his 
up-to-the-minute report on college football 


T here are eleven men on a football team and there 
are eleven great football squads in the U.S. I have 
spent the last several weeks touring this country talking 
to the experts [see box), and I have picked the ones which 
you will find on the following page.s. They are the greats of 
Football Fifty-Four, perennial national championship con- 
tenders for the most part. I have made no attempt to 
1-2-3 them. My 11 Elevens play each other in nine games, 
and there is plenty of opportunity for throat-cutting. 

A fqotball, in the true word.s of the old saying, bounces 
many ways. There may be some teams with better records 
at the season’s end than those I’ve .selected here, and we 
can spend the winter arguing about them. Many teams are 
overrated, too. Mississippi, for example, looks like a “shoo 
in” for the Southeastern Conference title, but is not on 
my list. Their schedule does not include Georgia Tech, 
Alabama or any of the top Conference contenders. 

I have put Wisconsin. Rice and Iowa in the top bracket. 
Look at Wisconsin’s schedule on the following pages. I’ll 
nominate them right now as the nation’s No. 1 team— if they 
go through that schedule “clean.” I’ve left out Michigan 
State because the Spartans are starting out practically all 
over again. Biggie Munn has left the helm for the job of 
Athletic Director, and seven first-stringers are missing from 
last season’s Rose Bowl champs. 

On the West Coast some of the experts think U.C.L.A.’s 
ineligibility to play a return engagement in the Rose Bowl 
may cut down their incentive to win. But who wants to get 
psychological? Their game with mighty Maryland might 
be the antidote. Oklahoma faces Rose Bowl-hungry Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley on September 18 — we’ll see. 

-Army? Remember, I used to work for Colonel Blaik. If 
I picked the Cadets, he’d never speak to me again. There 
has to be a little sentiment in all evaluations; besides, 
I think Army may still be another year away from great- 
ness. There are several good colleges which are little heard 
of on the national level. DeWitt Weaver has forged a thun- 
derbolt at Texas Tech. The University of Cincinnati is in 
the same class. As for Marquette— look out, Wisconsin. 

Let’s be thankful there are no rules changes this year 
worth mentioning. Coach and players alike should be better 
adjusted to working without the Two Platoon system. The 
players will be faster, the bands louder, the girls prettier. 
What ho! The sun still shines on the .Acropolis and I’m only 
sixteen years old. PLAY BALL! 

NOW TURN THE PAGE FOR 
HERMAN HICKMAN'S 11 ELEVENS 


SEPTEMBER 13, 1954 
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Henry R. Sanders Jack Ellena 

COACH TACKLE 


W. D. Murray Jerry Barger 

COACH QUARTERBACK 


Robert Lee Dodd Larry Morris 

COACH CENTER 


BASIC OFFENSE: Single wing, balanced line. 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: 22: STARS: 

Jack Ellena, T; Jim Salsbury, G; Bob Dav- 
enport, F. 

LETTERMEN LOST: IS 

LEADING SOPHOMORE CANDIDATES: 

Doug Bradley, H; Bob Bergdahl, Q; Pat 
Pink.ston, E; Jack McKay, C. 

1»S3 RECORD: 

Won 8, Lost 1. Pacific Coast Conference 
Champions. Lost to Michigan State in Ro.se 
Bowl, 20 28. 

19S4 SCHEDULE: 

Sept. 18— San Diego Navy at home (Night). 
Sept. 25— Kansas at Lawrence. 

Oct. 1 — Maryland at home (Night). 

Oct. 9 — Washington at Seattle. 

Oct. 16— Stanford at home. 

Oct. 23— Oregon State at Corvallis. 

Oct. 30— California at Berkeley. 

Nov. 6— Oregon at home. 

Nov. 20— U.S.C. at home. 

COACH RED SANDERS SAYS: 

We might have as good a team a.s last year, 
although I believe every team in the Pacific 
Coast Conference will probably be better. 
We expect our line to be as strong as the 
one that repre.sented U.C.L.A. last fall, in 
spite of the fact that we lost four starters. 
And don’t forget we also lost the Rose Bowl 
backfield. 

HERMAN HICKMAN SAYS: 

The U.C.L.A. teams under the stewardship 
of Red Sanders have been generally ac- 
claimed by coaches and critics alike for 
their almo.st flawless execution of funda- 
mentals. Their single wing balanced line at- 
tack and short punt formations, with a few 
added frills here and there, are unique in 
today's football. Much detailed attention 
is paid to all phases of the kicking game 
and defensive maneuvers. La.st .season'.s line 
was one of the finest in the country. All- 
American candidates Jack Ellena and Jim 
Salsbury make the 1 954 edition look just a.s 
good. Primo Villanueva is expected to fill 
the big shoes of departed All-American 
Paul Cameron at the vital tailback posi- 
tion. Not as powerful as Cameron, he is 
potentially a better pa.s.ser and a runner 
with fines.se. Bob Davenport may be one 
of the best running fullbacks in the coun- 
try. Tip-olT to U.C.L.A.'s real strength is 
the intersectional game with Maryland in 
Los Angeles on October 1. 
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BASIC OFFENSE: Split T. 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: 1»; STARS: 

Jerry Barger, Q: Worth Lutz, F; Doug 
Knotts, T; Jesse Birchfield, G; Ralph Tor- 
rance, G: Johnny Palmer, C. 

LETTERMEN LOST: 13 

LEADING SOPHOMORE CANDIDATES: 

Sonny Jurgen.sen, Q; Buddy Ba.ss, H; Bun- 
ny Blaney, H; Leonard Black, E; Bob 
Benson, E; Dan Cox, T; Roy Hord, T. 

19S3 RECORD: 

Won 7, Lost 2, Tied 1. Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference Champions. 

1»S4 SCHEDULE: 

Sept. 25— Penn.sylvania at Philadelphia. 
Oct. 2 — Tennessee at home. 

Oct. 9 Purdue at I..afayette, Ind. 

Oct. 16 Army at home. 

Oct. 23— North Carolina State at Raleigh. 
Oct. 30- Georgia Tech at home. 

Nov. 6— Navy at Norfolk. 

Nov. 13 — Wake Forest at Wake Forest. 
Nov. 20- South Carolina at home. 

Nov. 27- North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

COACH BILL MURRAY SAYS: 

The total manpower is about the same as 
last year. The morale of the squad is at a 
very high level with the boys showing un- 
usually great desire to play. There is a lack 
of experienced men in both the line and 
backfield but we look forward to the .sea- 
son with confidence that the boys will 
do a good job. We may have a fine team 
if we can gel ofT to a good start but I 
must point out that that start is against 
Pennsylvania, Tenne.ssee and Purdue in 
that order. 

HERMAN HICKMAN SAYS: 

Duke, long lost in the shadow of mighty 
Maryland, has been coming fa.st and in 
1953 won the championship in the Atlan- 
tic Coast Conference. This may be the best 
Duke team since the great Wallace Wade 
days of Parker, Tipton and the McAfees. 
In spring training Murray shifted Worth 
Lutz, who has been alternating with Jerry 
Barger at the split T quarterback posi- 
tion for three years, to fullback. Both 
Lutz and Barger are fine passers and run- 
ners. This combination should make for 
a versatile attack. Ace in the hole is a 
slick running sophomore halfback, Bun- 
ny Blaney, who is capable of breaking up 
any ball game. The Army team visits Dur- 
ham this fall. No southern ho.spitality is 
planned. 


BASIC FORMATION: T and Split T 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 25; STARS: 

Larry Morris, C (1953 consensus All-Amer- 
ica); Franklin Brooks, G; Bill Teas, H; 
Henry Hair, E; Jake Shoemaker, G. 

LETTERMEN LOST: IS 

LEADING SOPHOMORE CANDIDATES: 

Paul Rotenberry, H; Dickie Mattison, F; 
Wade Mitchell, Q: Carl Vereen, T. 

1953 RECORD: 

Won 8, Lost 2, Tied I. Beat West Va. in 
Sugar Bowl 42 to 1 9. 

1954 SCHEDULE: 

Sept. 18— Tulane at home. 

Sept. 25— Florida at home. 

Oct. 2-S.M.U. at Dalla.s (Night). 

Oct. 9 — L.S.U. at home. 

Oct. 16 — Auburn at home. 

Oct. 23— Kentucky at home. 

Oct. 30— Duke at Durham, N.C. 

Nov. 6 — Tennes.see at home. 

Nov. 18 — Alabama at home. 

Nov. 27 — Georgia at Athens. 

COACH BOBBY DODD SAYS: 

We will have a young team in 1954 that 
should improve as the season progres.ses. 
Lack of experience, particularly at tackles 
and in the backfield, should hurt us most. 

HERMAN HICKMAN SAYS: 

The team that has won three major bowl 
games in succes.sion will be just as strong in 
1954, despite the statement that lack of 
experience will hurt them. Coach Dodd has 
been known in the past as the creator of 
the "razzle dazzle” type of play in the 
Southeastern Conference, but in recent 
year.s near flawless defensive play has been 
the mark of Tech teams. There is little rea- 
son to believe that Tech will be deficient 
in either of the.se abilities. Larry Morris 
and Franklin Delano Brooks are defensive 
standouts. Bill Teas, who may be the fast- 
est back in the South, has been Tech's best 
ground gainer the past two years. 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


ILLINOIS 

CHAMHAlGN-l'RHANA, ILL. 



Ray Eliot J. C. Caroline 

COACH HALFBACK 


BASIC OFFENSE: Regular T with flankers. 

LCTTERMEN RETURNING: 14; STARS: 

J. C. Caroline (Consenau.s All-American 
1953), H; Mickey Bates, F; Jan Smid, G: 
Don Tate, G. 

LETTERMEN LOST: 14 

LEADING SOPHOMORE CANDIDATES: 

Larry Pasko, C: Hiles Stout, Q; Abe Wood- 
son, H.: Percy Oliver, T. 

19S3 RECORD: 

W’on 7, Lost 1, Tied 1 (Co-Chatnpions Big 
Ten). 

MS4 SCHEDULE: 

Sept. 25 — Penn State at home. 

Oct. 2 —Stanford at Palo Alto. 

Oct. 9 —Ohio State at home. 

Oct. 16 — Minnesota at Minneapolis. 

Oct. 23 —Syracuse at home. 

Oct. 30 — Purdue at Lafayette, Ind. 

Nov. 6 —Michigan at Ann Arbor. 

Nov. 13 —Wisconsin at home. 

Nov. 20 — Northwestern at home. 

COACH RAY ELIOT SAYS: 

Illinois should, with reasonable luck, have 
a good, sound football team, which will be 
interesting to watch and a factor in any 
game on its schedule. Whether we can con- 
tend for the Big Ten Championship de- 
pends on so many factors which now are 
question marks in the minds of our coaches, 
that it’s difficult to judge. But, no one ever 
sells the Fighting Illini short. 

HERMAN HICKMAN SAYS: 

Illinois wa.s the surprise package of the Big 
Ten in 1953. Lightly regarded at the out- 
set, the Illini came on to lead their confer- 
ence in total offense (points scored averaged 
25.7 per game) and ranked second defen- 
sively. Even though there is inexperience 
at quarterback, ends, tackles and in line- 
backing, Illinois is the general favorite to 
wind up the season on top of the Big Ten 
heap. The sensational sophomore of 1953, 
J. C. Caroline, will be joined at the other 
halfback by Abe Woodson, who could be 
the .sophomore of '54. Last winter Woodson 
won the Big Ten indoor 70-yard low hur- 
dles championship in :08.0. Mickey Bates, 
the leading scorer of the team as a sopho- 
more last year, has been moved to fullback. 
Caroline ranked first in the nation in rush- 
ing in 1953 and broke the Illinois record for 
total offense established by Red Grange in 
1923. If no let-down occurs this .season, 
Illinois ha.s the best chance of any Midwest 
team to go unbeaten. 
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IOWA 

IOWA CITY, IOWA 



Forest Evashevski Calvin Jones 

COACH GUARD 


BASIC OFFENSE: Single Wing, unbalanced 
T and Split T. 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: 20; STARS: 

Calvin Jones, G ; George Broeder, F; Frank 
Gilliam, E; Eddie Vincent, H. 

LETTERMEN LOST: 13 

LEADING SOPHOMORE CANDIDATES: 

Ken Ploen, B; Jim Head, F; Ken Meek, E; 
Don Suchy, C; Bob Elibasich, T. 

1953 RECORD: 

Won 5, I>5st 3, Tied 1. 

1954 SCHEDULE: 

Sept. 25— Michigan State at home. 

Oct. 2 — Montana at home. 

Oct. 9 — Michigan at .Ann Arbor. 

Oct. 16 — Ohio State at Columbus. 

Oct. 23 — Indiana at Bloomington. 

Oct. 30— Wisconsin at home. 

Nov. 6 — Purdue at home. 

Nov. 13 — Minnesota at Minneapoii.s. 

Nov. 20— Notre Dame at home. 

COACH FOREST EVASHEVSKI SAYS: 

Undoubtedly Iowa will be overrated, on 
the basis of our strong 1953 finLsh. But five 
key men are gone so this won’t be the same 
team at all. We expect a very good first 
team but are lacking in line reserves. 

HERMAN HICKMAN SAYS: 

Optimism never reigned higher at Iowa. 
Their closing surge last year, including the 
Notre Dame affair, has produced a flame 
that ha.sn't even flickered during the past 
nine months. Coach Evashevski, Tom Har- 
mon's old blocking back in their Michigan 
days, has forged a varied oflemse of single 
wing, regular T, and split T. Schedule is 
definitely tough, with .seven conference 
games plus Notre Dame. The opening test 
with Michigan State should establish the 
true strength of the 1954 Iowa team. 



MARYLAND 


COLLEGE PARK, Ml). 



James M. Tatum John Irvine 

COACH CENTER 


BASIC FORMATION: Split T. 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: 26; STARS: 

Dick Bielski, F; John Irvine, C; Ronnie 
Waller, H; George Palahunik, G; Jack 
Bowersox, G; Bill Walker, E. 

LETTERMEN LOST: 9 

LEADING SOPHOMORE CANDIDATES: 

Jack Davis, G; Mike Sandu.sky, T; Frank 
Tamburello, Q; Howard Dare, H; Gene 
Alderton, C; Ed Heuring, G. 

1953 RECORD: 

Won 10. Lost 0. Lost to Oklahoma in Or- 
ange Bowl, 0-7. 

1954 SCHEDULE: 

Sept. 18— Kentucky at Lexington, Ky. 
Oct. 1 — U.C.L.A.at Los Angele.s (Night). 
Oct. 9— Wake Forest at Win.ston-Salem. 
Oct. 16— North Carolina at home. 

Oct. 22— Miami at Miami, Fla. (Night). 
Oct. 30— South CarolinaatColumbia.S.C. 
Nov. 6 — North Carolina State at home. 
Nov. 13 — Clemson at home. 

Nov. 20— George Washington at home. 
Nov. 25— MLssouri at home. 

CDACH JIM TATUM SAYS: 

The Maryland team will be m)s.sing super- 
human defensive tackle play which we have 
had the past six years. Our team will not l>e 
as strong defensively because of this and 
inexperienced defensive secondary play. 
Therefore we will not have as good a rec- 
ord as last year. Offensively we’ll be faster, 
more passing ability, therefore, should lie 
able to move the ball. Summed up: A bet- 
ter than average college team with the 
breaks. 

HERMAN HICKMAN SAYS: 

Maryland has the best chance of any of 
the 1 1 teams that I have selected to go un- 
defeated. They were unbeaten in regular 
season play last year, although they were 
decisively defeated by the University of 
Oklahoma in the Orange Bowl, and I can 
see only one team on their schedule giving 
them a stern test. That team is U.C.L.A., 
which they meet in a Friday night game in 
the Los Angeles Coliseum on Oct. 1. It’s a 
shame that they do not meet the other 
powerhouse in the Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference, Duke University. Under the tute- 
lage of Jim Tatum, Maryland will always 
be a well-coached, well-balanced and su- 
perbly equipped squad. Co-captains Dick 
Bielski at fullback and center John Irvine 
are two of the finest football players in 
the country. 
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NOTRE DAME 

SOUTH BEND. IND. 



Terence Brennan Ralph Gugl/elmi 

COACH QUARTERBACK 


BASIC FORMATION: T and Split T. 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: 17: STARS: 

Ralph Gugliolmi, Q; Joe Heap, H; Frank 
V'arrirhione, T| Ray Lemek, (}. 

LETTERMEN LOST: 16 

LEADING SOPHOMORE CANDIDATES: 

Paul Hornun>{, Q; Jim Morse, H; Byron 
Beams, T. 

1953 RECORD: 

Won 9. Ixist 0, Tied 1. 

1954 SCHEDULE: 

Sept. 25— Texas at home. 

Oct, 2 — Purdue at home. 

Oct. 9 — i’ittsburgh at Pittsburgh. 

Oct. 16 — Michigan State at home. 

Oct. 30 — Navy at Baltimore. 

Nov. 6 — Pennsylvania at I'hiladelphia. 
Nov. 13— North Carolina at home. 

Nov. 20 — Iowa at Iowa City. 

Nov. 27— U.S.C. at home. 

Dec. 4— S..M.U. at Dallas. 

COACH TERRY BRENNAN SAYS: 

We’ve lost six regulars from the undefeated 
1953 team. Our schedule can certainly be 
regarded as l>eing as difficult as that which 
will lie attempted by any team in the coun- 
try. As I’ve said before, and will say again 
. , . we’ll do our very best, a.s Notre Dame 
men alway.s have in the past and always 
will in the future. 

KERMAN HICKMAN SAYS: 

Frankly, it’s hard to .see how any squad 
could lo.se such men as Halfback Johnny 
Lattner, Fullback Neil Worden, Tackle Art 
Hunter, Center Jim Schrader and Guar<l 
Mcnil Mavraides and still be a top-ranked 
team. Each wa.s on some All-American or 
other. Lattner, Worden and Hunter were 
first-round Pro draft choices. Schrader was 
a second-round choice. Mavraides a third. 
But Notre Dame is not an ordinary football 
team, it’s Notre Dame. Young Terry Bren- 
nan is definitely on the spot thi.s fall, but in 
many ways it’s a good spot to be on. This 
might well be the finest squad in Notre 
Dame's great football history. Last fall’s 
freshman squad was loaded with talent. 
Ralph Guglielmi will take his place along 
with Angelo Bcrtelli and Johnny Lujack in 
a brilliant line of Notre Dame quarter- 
backs. ’fhe University of Te.xas provides a 
mighty challenge in the opener and Iowa 
has been planning on this one since the tie 
of last November. Brennan could lo.se the.se 
two, but don't bet on it. Notre Dame doesn’t 
lose fro often. 
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OKLAHOMA 

Norman, Okla. 



Ckas. B. Wilkinson Gene Calame 

COACH QUARTERBACK 


BASIC FORMATION: Split T. 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: 19: STARS; 

Kurt Burris, C; Gene Calame, Q; .Max 
Boydston, E: Carl Alli-son, E; Don K. 
Brown, T. 

LETTERMEN LOST: 11 

LEADING SOPHOMORE CANDIDATES: 

Tommy Pearson, E: Robert Derrick, H; 
Byron Searcy, T; Tom McDonald, H. 

1953 RECORD: 

Won 8, Lost 1, Tied 1. Big Seven Cham- 
pions and l>eat Maryland in Orange Bowl, 
7-0. 

1954 SCHEDULE: 

Sept. 18 California at Berkeley. 

Sept. 2') — Texas Christian at home. 

Oct. 9 — Texas at Dallas. 

Oct. 16 Kansas at Lawrence. 

Oct. 23 Kansas State at home. 

Oct. 30 Colorado at Boulder. 

Nov. 6 Iowa State at Ames. 

Nov. 13 — Missouri at home. 

Nov. 20- Nebraska at home. 

Nov. 27 — Oklahoma A & M at Stillwater. 

COACH BUD WILKINSON SAYS: 

We lost the heart of our team — !a.st year’s 
strength was in the line. Our success this 
year will be determined by the progress of 
our sophomore linemen. 

HERMAN HICKMAN SAYS: 

Bud’s Oklahoma team.s have won the Big 
Seven title six years in a row, have never 
lost to a conference team and have ranked 
in the top 10 in the nation every year dur- 
ing that period. This year will be no excep- 
tion. There have been heavy line losses, 
but Line Coach Gomer Jones has the hap- 
py faculty of replacing them. He has pro- 
duced nine All-.Americans in the pa.sl seven 
sea-sons. Center Kurt Burris may be the 
finest center in college football this fall. 
Max Boydston and Carl AIILson, who made 
Notre Dame’s All-Opponenis team two 
years in a row, are All-American caliber. 
Gene Calame at quarterback is considered 
by many as the mo.st complete back play- 
ing college football today. Oklahoma is a 
notoriously slow starting team. They must 
speed up the tempo to get by much-herald- 
ed California in their opener on Sept. 18. 
This game means much to the prestige of 
Pacific Coast football. California has the 
incentive and the equipment to win it, hut 
don’t sell Oklahoma short. They may start 
fast. Get them past Texas on Oct. 9 and 
they may go clean. 


RICE INSTITUTE 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 



Jess Neelt Dkkv Moegle 

COACH HALFBACK 


BASIC FORMATION: T. 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: 13: STARS: 

Dicky Moegle, H; Kenny Paul, G; Mar- 
.shall Crawford, E; Mac 'Taylor, H; .Morris 
Stone, H, 

LETTERMEN LOST: 16 

LEADING SOPHOMORE CANDIDATES: 

John Held, E: James Peters, E; Jack 
Throckmorton, F; Phil Harris, Q. 

1953 RECORD: 

Won 8, Lost 2. Co-Champions Southwe.st 
Conference. Beat Alabama in Cotton Bowl, 
28-6. 

1954 SCHEDULE: 

Sept. 18— Florida at home i Night). 

Oct. 2— Cornell at home 'Night). 

Oct. 9 — WLsconsin at Madi-son, Wis. 
Oct. 16— S.M.U. at home 'Night). 

Oct. 23 — Texas at home. 

Oct. 30 — Vanderbilt at home. 

Nov. 6 — Arkansas at Little Rock. 

Nov. 13 — Texas A & M at College Station. 
Nov. 20 — T.C.U. at home. 

Nov. 27 — Baylor at Waco, Texas. 

COACH JESS NEELY SAYS: 

Replacing the many fine seniors of last 
year will be a big problem. But we expect 
to give a good account of ourselves with 
good running and improved passing. 

HERMAN HICKMAN SAYS; 

The team that upset Texas Ja,st y’ear and 
mauled Alabama in the Cotton Bowl on 
New Year's Day cannot be left olf the list 
of my 11 Elevens. Granting the loss of the 
wrecking crew of blockers on the 1953 
squad, there is still the incredible Dicky 
Moegle, who averaged 7.3 yards per try as 
a sophomore and scored three touchdowns 
in the Cotton Bowl. Backs like Dicky are 
born. I figure that Jess can manufacture 
more linemen. The schedule is tough, but 
Rice should jell into another fine team. 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



TEXAS 

AUSTIN, TEXAS 



Edwin Price Buck Lansford 

COACH TACKLE 


BASIC OFFENSE: Split T. 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: 22; STARS: 

Buck Lansford, T; Herbert Gray, T; Billy 
Quinn, F; Delano Womack, H; Kirby Mil- 
ler, G; Mcnan Schriewer, E; Charles Brew- 
er, Q. 

LETTERMEN LOST: 12 

LEADING SOPHOMORE CANDIDATES: 

Ben Woodson, G; Morton Moriarty, E. 
1951 RECORD: 

Won 7, Lost 3. Co-Champions Southwest 
Conference. 

1954 SCHEDULE: 

Sept. 18— L.S.U. at home. 

Sept. 25— Notre Dame at South Bend, Ind. 
Oct. 2 — Wa.shington State at home. 

Oct. 9— Oklahoma at Dallas. 

Oct. 16— Arkansas at home. 

Oct. 23— Hice at Houston. 

Oct. 30— S.M.U. at home. 

Nov. 6— Baylor at Waco, Texas. 

Nov. 13— T.C.U. at Fort Worth. 

Nov. 25— Texas A A M at home. 

COACH EDDIE PRICE SAYS: 

Our boys made great progre.ss late last 
year but even greater strides will be need- 
ed this fall, when we face L.S.U., Notre 
Dame, Oklahoma and Rice within the 
first six weeks. 

HERMAN HICKMAN SAYS; 

The Longhorn.s have been selected unani- 
mously as the No. 1 team in the Southwest 
Conference. They lo.st only four regulars off 
their co-champion 1953 team. The linemen 
are big and fa.st, the backs are of the 180- 
pound variety with ability and speed. 
Lansford, a 220-pound “eat 'em up” tackle, 
and Fullback Billy Quinn are definite All- 
America possibilities. Their national rat- 
ing will be established early in games 
with Notre Dame and Oklahoma. 
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WISCONSIN 

.MADISON, WIS. 



Ivan B. Williamson Alan Ameche 

COACH FULLBACK 

BASIC FORMATION: Split T and some single 
wing. 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: 16: STARS: 

.Alan Ameche, F; Jimmy Miller, Q; Ron 
Locklin, E; Gary Messner, C. 

LETTERMEN LOST: 18 

LEADING SOPHOMORE CANDIDATES: 

Jim Gros-Klaus, T; Pat I^venhagen, H; 
Dave Howard, E; Billy Lowe, H. 

1953 RECORD: 

Won 6, Lost 2, Tied 1. 

1954 SCHEDULE; 

Sept. 25- Marquette at home, 

Oct. 2 ' Michigan State at East Lansing. 
Oct. 9 — Rice at home. 

Oct. 16— Purdue at home. 

Oct. 23 — Ohio State at Columbus. 

Oct. 30— Iowa at Iowa City. 

Nov. 6 — Northwe-stern at home. 

Nov. 13 — Illinois at Champaign-Urbana. 
Nov. 20 -Minnesota at home. 

COACH IVY WILLIAMSON SAYS: 

We expect to be a solid ball club this year 
.sparked by a great fullback in our All- 
American senior Alan Ameche and a fine 
quarterback in junior Jimmy Miller. Our 
main weaknesses are lack of speed at the 
halfbacks, inexperienced tackles, and green 
end replacements. 

HERMAN HICKMAN SAYS: 

The 1954 Wisconsin team has just about 
the toughest schedule in the country. If 
they go undefeated I’ll vote for them a.s 
the number one team. They could lose sev- 
eral games and -still be a top-ranking team. 
Outside of playing all the tough ones in the 
Big Ten, they open with rugged Marquette 
and play Rice in an intersectional game. 
Alan Ameche is without peer in the role of 
an old-fa.shioned, block-bu.sting type full- 
back. Jim Miller, as a sophomore last year, 
was the leading passer in the conference. 
He can run, too. Their line is physically 
equipped to contain most of their oppo- 
nents. Wisconsin last year handed J. C. 
Caroline and company of Illinois a 34 to 7 
drubbing. Word comes from Madison that 
Ivy Williamson added the single wing of- 
fense to his repertoire this past spring. 
There is no doubt that this formation will 
give Jimmy Miller a better chance to make 
use of his running ability and it certainly 
should increase the offensive score of Alan 
Ameche. If both Wisconsin and Illinois are 
undefeated when they meet on Nov. 13, it 
could be the game of the year. 


Herman Hickman says: 

PASTE THESE 
IN YOUR HAT 

• The ' two-platoon system will be 
used by many of the better teams 
this fall. Yes, I’ve read the rules. 

• Attention, Midwest fans: Maybe 
you’ve never heard of him, but Mur- 
ray Warmath, Minnesota’s new head 
coach, might surprise you and win his 
first three games. 

• In three years of high school foot- 
ball at White Plains, N.Y., where he 
was coached by his father, and as a 
freshman at Yale last year, Dean 
Loucks, the promising sophomore 
quarterback, has never played in a 
losing game. Tip: he may not this 
year either. 

• Season's best T-formation quarter- 
backs: Guglielmi of Notre Dame, 
Larson of California, Calame of Okla- 
homa, Shaw of ’Oregon, Barger of 
Duke and Miller of Wisconsin. 

• Season’s best single-wing tailbacks: 
Wade of Tennessee, Flippin of Prince- 
ton and Villanueva of U.C.L.A. 

• Season’s best football players at 
Negro colleges: Charles Wright, the 
6-foot 4-inch, 255-pound end from 
undefeated (1953) Prairie View, Tex- 
as: Elijah Childers, Prairie View’s 
250-pound tackle: Leo I^wis, Lincoln 
(Missouri i University’s halfback who 
last year scored 22 touchdowns. The 
pros know all about them. 

• Attention, Illinois opponents: 
when you shift over to stop halfback 
J. C, Caroline, who broke all of Red 
Grange’s and Buddy Young’s records 
last year, keep at least one eye on 
Abe Woodson, the Illinis’ other half- 
back. He’s a 6-foot 1-inch, 182-pound 
sophomore who scored a touchdown 
for the varsity in his first scrimmage 
September 4; and he’s a fine defen- 
sive player too. On second thought, 
maybe you’d better keep both eyes 
on him. 
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SOUNDTRACK 

L d 

' SNIFFLES AT FOREST HILLS 


THE TIME TED ATKINSON QUIT ... TED WILLIAMS AT 36 


Decibels 

► Through the roar of major league 
crowds and the cries of peanut vendors 
last week came the unmistakable clank- 
ing sound of the New York Yankees 
and the Brooklyn Dodgers running on 
treadmills. The Yankees outpitched 
and outhit their vexing rivals from 
Cleveland to win two games out of 
three — only to lose the following series 
to Washington while Cleveland was 
winning. The Dodgers took out in pur- 
suit of the Giants in a now-or-never 
mood, only to stumble, two games out 
of three, in the Polo Grounds (see pnjes 
19-22). Bookmakersin Las Vegas, Nev., 
who know that races are seldom won on 
treadmills, this week made the Cleve- 
land Indians (at 2-7) and the New York 
Giants (at 1-4) odds-on favorites to 
win. 

► At Forest Hills, over the decorous 
applause and the ping of rackets hit- 
ting tennis balls, came the muffled 
sound of favorites falling on grass. In 
the beginning, the National Singles 
tournament seemed like a complex 
mechanism for putting Tony Trabert, 
defending champion and top-seeded 
U.S. player, at the throat of Australia’s 
19-year-old ace, Lew Hoad. But neither 
even got to the semifinals. Trabert was 
beaten by Australia’s Rex Hartwig, 
seeded No. 4 among foreign entrants. 
Hoad fell to Ham Richardson of New 
Orleans, the inspired diabetic, who is 
ranked No. 6 among U.S. players. 

► Quietest news of the week came from 
Kid Gavilan, welterweight champion 
of the world, who canceled his fight 
with Johnny Saxton on the ground that 
he had gotten his lumps before the bat- 
tle. TheKeed, three physicians testified, 
had the mumps. 

Shooting star 

S KEET SHOOTER Carola Mandel of 
Chicago is one of the best-dressed 
women in sport (see pagea 50-51). Last 
week she added a new item to her ap- 
parel: the national 20-gauge skeet 
crown. Hitherto, national open cham- 
pionships in skeet have been won ex- 
clusively by men, but last week at Wa- 
terford, Mich. Mrs. Mandel made a 
clay pigeon of that tradition. 

To win the 20-gauge championship 
Mrs. Mandel broke 50 straight targets 
in a shoot-off against five men after 
knocking off a perfect 100 straight to 
win the women’s 20-gauge division. She 
also won the women’s High-Over-All 
championship. 

While the clothes she wears are fas- 


tidiously smart, the guns .she uses in 
competition are prosy, standard-grade 
jobs. She does own some fancy, highly 
ornamented weapons but when she 
leaves her handsome three-story house 
on Chicago’s N ear N orth Side for a meet, 
the shotguns she packs are the old re- 
liables— a. 410-gauge Winchester pump 
Model 42, and 28-, 20- and 12-gauge 
versions of the Remington automatic 
Sportsman 48. 

Beating men at what used to be 
considered their own game is not alto- 
gether new for Mrs. Mandel. She did 
it in 1950, her first year of full com- 
petition, when she entered an inter- 
national meet in Spain and topped all 
the men. She takes pride in outshooting 
men, not because they are men but be- 
cause they represent the toughest com- 
petition. And Mrs. Mandel is a com- 
petitor. She has participated in shoots 
in freezing cold, in 103-degree heat 
waves, in driving rain and with a case 
of mumps— something for Kid Gavilan 
to think upon. Last week at Waterford 
she won her greatest triumph with a 
broken toe, suffered the night before 
competition began when she walked 
into, naturally, a bathroom door. 

Eternal mystery 

T he delicate mechanism that con- 
trols human emotions, one of the 
eternal mysteries was revealed for a 
moment last week, but, as usual, the 
mystery remained. After Ham Rich- 
ardson’s grueling upset victory over 


Lew Hoad in the quarter finals of the 
National Tennis Championship, his 
mother, Mrs. Roger Richardson, who 
had watched every minute of the match 
from the marquee, was dissolved in 
tears. “I was all prepared,” she sniffled, 
“to smile in defeat.” 

Success story 

J OCKEYS seldom hear applause. Race 
track crowds grow noisy enough, 
it is true, but they generate a peculiar 
cacophony all their own; they want 
their money, and as the horses round 
the final turn into the stretch the bet- 
tors grumble, complain and demand. 
Even the notes of exultation in the up- 
roar have a certain hoarseness of tone; 
joy at the track is bought on the gray 
market. But the sound changed one 
day last week at Aqueduct, That emi- 
nent thoroughbred driver, Theodore 
Frederic Atkinson, banged a Greentree 
2-year-old named Devastation home 
in front in the third race and was re- 
warded with genuine whistles and gen- 
uine cheers. Teddy had just become 
the fourth man in racing history to 
ride 3,000 winners (the others: Sir 
Gordon Richards, Johnny Longden 
and Eddie Arcaro), and as he went 
under the wire he had gotten a leg up, 
as it were, on immortality. 

The next day, while shirt-sleeved 
sports from Flalbush and Avenue A 
crowded the fence around the winner’s 
circle, the dignitaries of the Queens 
County Jockey Club hailed the fact 


THE PRESIDENTS ON FISHING 


La.ff week two ftshermeyi who hare other 
interesle in cowtnon went fishing to- 
gether near Fraser, Colo, (see cut). Both 
knew what they were doing, and why. 
Both, like other fishing Presidents, hare 
contributed their convictions on fish- 
ing doctrine. Samples: 

Hoov«r Doctrine: "[To go fishing] is the 
chance to wash one’s soul with pure air, 
with the rush of the brook, or with the 
shimmer of the sun on blue water. It brings 
meekness and inspiration from the decency 
of nature, charity toward tackle-makers, 
patience toward fish, a mockery of profits 
and egos, a quieting of hate, a rejoicing that 
you do not have to decide a darned thing 
until next week. And it is discipline in the 
equality of men — for all men are equal 
before fi.sh.” 

Eisenhower Doctrine: “I refuse tO USe any- 
thing but dry Hies. I want fi.shing to be a 
challenge.” 



Cootidge Doctrine: '.in fulli: "Worms.” 
Cleveland Doctrine: "A trUC fisherman is 
conservative, provident, not given to envy, 
considerate of the rights of others and 
careful of his good name. Many a day [he] 
returns at night to his home, hungry, tired 
and disappointed; but he still has faith in 
his methods, and is not templed to try 
new and more deadly lures. On the con- 
trary, he is willing in all circumstances to 
give the fish the chance for life which a 
liberal sporting deposition has determined 
to be their due.” 
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with ceremony. Atkinson, a black- 
haired, handsome little man (5 ft. 2 in.. 
Ill lbs.) dismounted after the sixth 
race and walked forward, still dirty 
and sweating from his exertions. Be- 
fore him reposed a card table with 
shaky legs. Upon the table reposed a 
limp caterer’s napkin, and upon the 
napkin a silver bowl. Gray-haired Cy- 
rus Julian. Aqueduct’s president, shook 
the hero’s hand, described him aloud 
a.s “a model of deportment and a trib- 
ute to racing,” and presented him with 
the silverware. 

“Comb your liair, Teddy,” l)awled 
a voice from the throng. ‘‘I,ess talk — 
give him a drink!” yelled another. Ted- 
dy acknowledged these tributes with a 
grin, made a short, graceful speech in 
praise of 1) Aqueduct’s officials, 2) its 
racing strip and 3) its “two-dollar bet- 
tors.” Then he fled along the track to 
the jockey house to change his silks 
and, as it turned out, to ride winner 
3.UU1. The crowd against the fence — 
which often takes up its position there 
simply to catch losing jocks at close 
range and tell them what larcenous and 
scurvy bums it considers them— ap- 
plauded all the way. It was a tribute 
indeed. 

It seemed, however, like little 
enough. Atkinson was born in Toronto 
in 1916, was raised in upper New York 
State (where his father, a glass blower, 
toiled for the Corning Glass Works) 
and launched his own career during the 
depression as an $S-a-weck labeler in a 
Brooklyn bottling works. He was 20 
years old before he as much as touched 
a horse, and then he did so only ex- 
perimentally at a Bronx riding acad- 
emy— thus, according to track lore, he 
was too old to succeed before he start- 
ed. He rode his first winner, a beast 
named Musical Jack, on the “leaky- 
roof circuit” at Beulah Park, Colum- 
bus, Ohio at the age of 21. Neverthe- 
less, as of last week, he had ridden no 
le.ss than 18,112 mounts, had not only 
racked up his 3,000 victories, but 2,546 
seconds and 2,263 thirds as well. In so 
doing he had earned $12,951,305 for 
owners and a tenth of that sum for 
himself. 

It was difficult not to wonder what 
traits of character lay behind these im- 
pressive figures. Atkinson, lounging in 
the jockey house with a cooling can of 
beer, answered only indirectly — but 
clearly enough. He is a dignified little 
man — quiet, courteous, well-read, well- 
spoken. But a look of real anger crossed 
his face when the 3,000th victory was 
mentioned. "Some of the newspapers 
are saying I lost my job,” he said. This 
seemed likestartling news — had Green- 
tree fired him? 

"My job at the bottling works,” he 
went on fiercely. "I didn’t get fired at 
all. I quit— I wanted to try racing be- 
cause I couldn't stand an indoor life. 
But I was doing fine there. The Rose 
Lux Chemical Works. We put up a 


bleach. I did more than label, too— I 
worked overtime in the office and they 
were paying me $35 a week. I could 
have stayed as long as I wanted.” 


Modern muzzle-loaders 


T hree are ten excellent reason.s why 
the muzzle-loading rifle should 
have vanished from the American 
scene w'ith bear-grease hair lotion and 
the up-and-down churn. To load one 
a rifleman must: 1) measure out a 
charge of black powder; 2) pour it 
down the barrel; 3) moisten a cloth 
patch, usually with saliva: 4) place a 
lead ball on the patch; 5) set patch 
and ball in the muzzle; 6) drive both 
tentatively down the bore with a small 
mallet: 7) trim the patch; 8) push ball 
and patch down the barrel with a 
short ramrod: 9) seat them more fully 




with a long ramrod; and 10) prime the 
firing mechanism with powder or cap. 

Something in the human brain, how- 
ever, balks at discarding old machinery 
—particularly old machinery which 
makes a loud noise — and finds reaffir- 
mation of ancient virtues in polishing 
up discarded narrow-gauge locomo- 
tives, and one-lung touring cars. In 
the last 20 years, growing thousands 
of Americans have not only taken to 
shooting muzzle-loaders (in many cases 
rifles of their own manufacture) but 
have done their best to dress up like 
Daniel Boone on Saturday night be- 
fore beginning the rites. 

Half a thousand muzzle-loader ad- 
dicts from all over the U.S. who gath- 
ered in a sylvan glade near the ham- 
let of Friendship, Ind. last week for 
their annual national championships 
— many of them after driving hun- 
dreds of miles to get there— gave a 
magnificent demonstration of this 
long-suffering devotion to antiquity. 
Scores of trailers and almost 200 tents 
dotted the woodland near the range; 
ladies of the Farmer’s Retreat Lu- 
theran Church served thousands of 
meals in a big central clubhouse which 
the National Muzzle-Loading Rifle- 
man’s Association (6,000 members) 
has built for the annual championship 
shoots. 

The riflemen themselves lent the 
scene an unmistakable individuality. 
Their costumes were, to put it mildly, 
bright— and if not completely authen- 
tic were at least early MGM. Mem- 
bers of two Ohio groups — the Ironton 
Charcoal Burners and the Bill Moose 
Muzzle-Loading Club— arrived wear- 
ing fringed get-ups of what they de- 
scribed as velvet deer finish leather. 
Michigan's Chief Wyandotte Muzzle- 
Loading Club affected beaded finery. 
Coonskin caps and old-fashioned pow- 


der horns were plentiful. Neither the 
Richmond Grays (who wear Confed- 
erate Civil War uniforms) nor the 
Washington Blues (who wear Union 
suits, as it were, of the same vintage) 
showed up, but a Canadian named 
Ernest Swain strode about in full 
Highland regalia. 

Thus attired, and surrounded by ad- 
miring wives and children, they spent 
five full days loosing of their fearful 
weapons at targets while the Southern 
Indiana hills rumbled with the echoes. 
A muzzle-loader not only kicks the 
average shoulder blade into a loose 
group of bone fragments at the first 
blast and leaves the eardrums useless, 
but emits a cloud of smoke which 
smells very much like rotten eggs. It 
also fouls up the barrel with every shot 
and, on pulling himself together and 
wiping the tears from his eyes, the 
fusilier must clean it thoroughly be- 
fore beginning the time-consuming 
process of reloading. But were the 
riflemen dismayed? 

Veteran Muzzle-Loader Elihu Ly- 
man summed up their general attitude 
some time before the championships. 
"When I’m dead,” he said, "I hope 
they cremate me. Then I’d like them 
to roll my ashes into a well-cast ball, 
ram me down the barrel of a muzzle- 
loader and let some good marksman 
blast me through the bull’s-eye.” 

Bert Acosta 

T hk pilots who competed in that 
time-honored aerial sporting con- 
test, the 16th annual 1,900-mile (Los 
Angeles to Dayton) Bendix Trophy 
Race last weekend flew jet airplanes 
and spent a great deal of their time 
scribbling complex problems of navi- 
gation and fuel management upon 
pads strapped to their thigh.s. They 
strove for flight so scientifically cor- 
rect that the last drop of fuel would 
be utilized at the instant of pass- 
ing the finish pylon. The winner, Air 
Force Captain Edward W. Kenny, aver- 
aged 616.208 mph and used the last of 
his fuel as he was taxiing off the run- 
way, seconds after landing. Nothing 
could have been in more dramatic con- 
trast to the memories, aroused but a 
few days before, by the death of the 
one-time world speed king, Bert Acos- 
ta, reckless, roistering and tragic hero 
of aviation’s brave and lusty youth. 

In his wild way Acosta was a near 
genius— from the moment he built and 
flew his own airplane in San Diego as 
a teen-ager in 1910 it seemed obvious 
that he had been born for the air. 
Handsome, nerveless, burning with a 
lust for adventure and speed, he 
reached his tabloid-chronicled zenith 
in the booming ’20s. He was the first 
man to fly more than 200 miles an 
hour. In 1927 with Clarence Chamber- 
lin he set a world endurance record of 
51 hours 11 minutes and 20 seconds; 
in the same year he flew Admiral 
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Byrd's perilously overloaded Fokker, 
Tkf America, across the Atlantic. 

Bert Acosta could fly anything, any- 
where, his admirers cried. He tried. 
Once he flew an antiquated Jenny un- 
der three of New York’s East River 
bridges. He zoomed past the clock on 
New York’s Metropolitan Life Tower 
after a hapless passenger asked him 
the time. He blew a fortune, lost his 
pilot's license, was repeatedly jailed 
for nonsupport of his second wife and 
two sons. By 1936— middle-aged, 
broke, forgotten — he was a Bowery 
bum. He had only courage and in- 
stinct to sell. He went to Spain as 
a pilot for the Loyalist Armies and 
for 20 incredible days flew bombing 
missions with ancient and coughing 
transport planes while Hitler’s hot 
young fighter pilots hunted him in the 
clouds. Disillusioned by Spanish “de- 
mocracy,” he left without a cent. 

He rarely fiew again. Tuberculosis 
claimed him. A few years ago old 
friends sent him to the Jewish Con- 
sumptive Relief Society’s sanitarium 
in Denver and there, last week, he 
died. His day was long done— but dur- 
ing it, in his gallant and foolhardy 
way, he had put his glowing match- 
scratch of achievement upon the sky. 
Some of its light lingered still. 
Outfielder among friends 

B ack when Boston fans started boo- 
ingTed Williams, anonlookermight 
have supposed he didn’t have a friend 
in the world. But even then there were 
intimates who believed he could do no 
wrong and they became the nucleus of 
a group of three dozen whose loyalty is 
never questioned— his doctors, drug- 
gist, dentist, accountant, a couple of 
bellhops and others outside the base- 
ball world. 

Last week they gave a birthday par- 
ty (he was 36 on Aug. 30) for him in 
the Cub Room of Jimmy O'Keefe’s 
Restaurant— across the Fenway from 
Fenway Park. It is a room that is dedi- 
cated to baseball, with a glassed-in 
shrine containing Joe Cronin’s old Red 
Sox shirt and one of the bats with 
which Ted hit .406 in 1941. 

John Buckley, theater manager, who 
got acquainted with Ted as a rookie 
keen about Westerns, was there. So 
was Captain John Blake, State Police 
Adjutant who first met Ted when, as a 
traffic cop, he stopped him on the road. 
So was Dr. Russell Sullivan, the sur- 
geon who put a steel pin in his shoulder. 
(The surgeon is now debating wheth- 
er to remove it.) No one was present 
from the Red Sox and there was only 
one baseball player— superannuated 
“Jumping Joe” Dugan. Ted’s feud 
with the press was indicated by the 
fact that there were only a couple of 
sportswriters— a Boston Traveler col- 
umnist and the SI man. 

Williams, who looked handsome 
indeed in a tweed jacket with a brown 


sports shirt open at the collar, was in 
an ingratiating mood. He clapped bis 
friends on the back as he came in, 
grinned at a waitress who brought him 
a training schedule tipple of ginger 
ale and yelled, “Hey, this is nothing 
but straight ginger ale!” He also pre- 
sented each of the gang with a present 
—a Zippo lighter bearing a red enam- 
el Sox emblem, the recipient’s own 
name and Ted Williams' engraved sig- 
nature. “I’ll never carry this around 
and take a chance on losing it,” said 
one of the 35. 

Two aging Irish minstrels sang 
"That Old Gang of Mine.” A six-year- 
old boy, the protegd of a friend of 
Ted’s, was perched on a table and sang 
a tearful song about “She’s My Mom.” 
Williams seemed delighted. “Gee,” he 
said, “that was wonderful.” Everyone 
watched a motion picture which de- 
picted 1) Ted W’illiams bonefishing 
and 2) Ted Williams hitting a home 
run. 

After Chef Guy Marchitelli entered 
in a towering white cap, carrying a big 
cake, and after the gang stood and sang 
“Happy Birthday, Dear Teddy,” Wil- 
liams was presented with a big maroon- 
and-ivory wardrobe trunk. “Ted,” said 
the venerable Boston Traveler colum- 
nist, George C. Carens, “I guess you 


know what you’re supposed to do with 
this. You will now have no excuse not 
to play next year and we all hope that 
you’ll be back.” 

But one condition of friendship with 
Williams consists of refraining from 
even suggesting an interest in his more 
personal affairs. Williams, as every- 
body present knew, has had both a 
good and exasperating season. He has 
cracked out 25 home runs. He leads 
most other American League hitters 
with close to a. 360 average but because 
his injury kept him idle so long (and 
because pitchers walk him so often) he 
will not have enough official “at bats” 
to win the American League batting 
championship. Despite all, no one pres- 
ent had the temerity to ask him wheth- 
er he had reconsidered his decision, an- 
nounced last spring, to retire from 
baseball at the end of the year. The 
dinner broke up at 10 o’clock with the 
question unanswered. 

But Dr. Sidney Isherwood, Williams’ 
dentist, hopefully reported what he 
conceived to be a significant fact: on 
a recent visit (the William.s’ teeth 
are in excellent condition) Ted asked 
how often he should report back for a 
cleaning job. Their hero, the 35 decided 
happily, is considering at least one more 
year at Fenway Park. 


THE LAST CHANCE 

Time is running out fast as the Yankees strain to catch 
the Indians and the Dodgers stumble behind the Giants 

T his dramatic picture of Yankee Third Baseman Andy Carey striving 
desperately (and unsuccessfully) to catch a foul ball, as Shortstop Willie 
Miranda watches, symbolizes as well as anything the situation of the 
Yankees last week: they ran and hit and reached— and got no place. 

The Cleveland Indians came to New York 4).^ games ahead and fat with 
pitching. They beat the Yanks 6-1 in the first game of a three-game series. 
Yankee Manager Casey Stengel refused to quit. “If we win the next two,” 
he said, “we’re back in business.” He won the next two. Old Ed Lopat 
stopped the Indians 4-1. Young Ed P’ord stopped them 3-2. “We’re back in 
business!” crowed Stengel. The Indians were unimpre.ssed. They went on 
to Chicago, beat the White Sox two out of three as the Yankees blew two 
out of three in Washington. The Yankees were back where they had been — 
4 j 2 games behind. And six games closer to sea.son’s end. 

And so it was in the other league. The Giants had been staggering, but 
each time the Dodgers moved in for a knockout the Giants slipped away. 
Last weekend the Dodgers caught the Giants in a corner: a three-game 
series. If they could take all three, the National League race would be a 
virtual tie. But the Dodgers could not do it. The Giants slipped away, 
counterpunched to win two of the three games and moved into the last 
three weeks of the season with an impressive 4-game lead. 

fHOTOG«AfMS ir MV AND tVAN «SKIN 
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Henry Thompson hit a home run with the bases 
loaded last Saturday that all but crushed the 
Dodgers. This expressive tableau captured the 


electric moment when the blow’s devastation was 
beginning to dawn on fans, players and umpires. 
Coach Fitzsimmons and Umpire Dixon froze with 



arms extended. A few fans flung their arms high. Thompson. Plate Umpire Ballanfant watched in 
The bat boy stared open-mouthed. Base-runner wonder, Dodger Catcher Campanella in stolid dis- 
Dark stared too, then had to scurry ahead of gust. The murder weapon lay still in the dust 



Reporters surrounded a dejected Waiter Alston 
after his Dodgers had lost the first game of the 
series to the Giants. Said the Brooklyn manager 
sadly: **lt was a big game to lose." Casey Stengel 


strode out of Yankee Stadium after the Cleve. 
land series saying, "We've got to keep on win- 
ning." But two defeats in Washington showed 
Casey that the road ahead was rough 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


THE BIG WINNERS 



DORIS HART. 29. and Vic Seixas. 31, were Forest Hills’ 
most experienced runners-up. Miss Hart had been to the 
National Championship finals five times, Seixas twice, but 
neither had ever won. I^ast week in the USLTA Champion- 
ships at Forest Hills the two old veterans had a new expe- 
rience. Miss Hart, after being brought perilously close to a 
sixth defeat, wore down former champion (1947) Louise 



Brough to win her first National Championship, 6- 8, 6 -1, 
8-6. Seixas, never in serious trouble, neatly disposed of 
Australian Rex Hartwig, who rarely manages to play his 
"big” match at the right time, 3-6, 6-2, 6-4, 6 4. The 
biggest disappointments were Australia's Lewis Hoad and 
America’s Tony Trabert, top-seeded in the tournament, 
who were put out in the quarter-finals. 


THE BIG LOSERS 



HOAD WAS OUTPLAYED BY HAMILTON RICHARDSON OFTHEU.S. 
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continued 



TED ATKINSON Stood barehoildpd and appreciative before a silver 
ice bowl presented by officials at Aqueduct after he rode his 3,000th 
winner. Only three other jockeys— Sir Gordon Richards, Johnny I^iongden 
and tiddie Arcaro — have won more races. 


j 




FISHERMEN'COOKS ELsonhower and Hoover dropped 
their trout lines briefly to broil some Iwo-ineh-thiek steaks 
on an outdoor grill at Byers-Peak Ranch, near Fraser, Colo., 
where they .spent a fishing holiday. 



SURPRISE WINNER of Women's high jump at European Games in 
Bern was Britain's Thelma Hopkin-s, who defeated Rus.sia's top woman 
athlete with 5-foot 5*4-inrh jump. Hus.sians .swept games, however, earn- 
ing more than twice as many point.s as runner-up Britain. 


DIZZY DEAN on the mound and Joe DiMaggio at the 
plate looked like ghosl.s nut of the past during exhibition 
in Omaha, DiMaggio hit a few Dean pitches but failed to 
get a homer until a substitute replaced Dizzy. 
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A RECORD IN THE TAKING: Skin* 
divtr Wally Polls furnish<:*d phoiographtTS 
a rare and eerie picture as he grappled un- 
derwater with the largest black sea buss 
taken on the Pacific coast this year. Potts, 
a member of a San Diego .spear-fishing 
club, the Bottom Scratchers, had to free 
his line from seaweed three times during a 
tough three-hour battle with the 401'/4- 
pound ri.sh. After firing a .slip-point dart 
into the huge fi.sh, the diver secured his 


lOO-foot nylon line to a paddle board on 
the .surface, then played the ba.s.s single- 
handedly until it was subdued. Two mem- 
bers of the club were with Potts but could 
not help without disqualifying the record 
catch. Once ashore, Potts posed happily 
be.sidc his bass [right). Ironically the old 
Pacific coa-st record was a 310-pound bas.s 
caught by Jack Prodanovich, whose spear 
gun Potts was testing when he fired at his 
record-breaking fish. 
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LEO'S 

It is attached to Johnny Antonelii and 


M anagers claim pitching is 75''; of 
a baseball club. If this is true, 
a good-looking, durable, 24-year-old 
left-hander named John August Anto- 
nelii can lay claim to being almost 20% 
of the New York Giants this year. The 
statistics credit Antonelii with approx- 
imately one-fourth of the victories won 
by the Giants in their surprising run 
for the National League pennant. It 
doesn’t take a mathematician to fig- 
ure out that the midwinter trade with 
the Milwaukee Braves which brought 
him to New York was chiefly respon- 
sible for making a potential flag win- 
ner out of a fifth-place club and a star 
out of a $65,000 question mark. 

There are other factors, of course. 
Willie Mays' spectacular assault on 
fences figures largely in the winning 
formula. So does Leo Durocher’s smart 
managing, and a team in which the 
elements of attack and defense are nice- 
ly blended. But in so far as any one 
man can be singled out for major cred- 
it, Antonelii is the man. 

By all rights he should not even be 
in New York these days; he should 
long since have choked to death, fig- 
uratively, on the golden spoon which 
baseball thrust into his mouth when 
he adopted it as his professional career. 
He was a bonus baby after his gradua- 
tion from high school in Rochester, 
N.Y., with $65,000 from Lou Perini, 
president of the Braves (then of Bos- 
ton). and a contract that prevented 
him from ever playing in the minor 
leagues. Bonus babies rarely last, and 
Antonelii seemed well along a short, if 
money-laden, road to oblivion. Only 
an unusual combination of fortuitous 
circumstances and a level-headed per- 
sonality saved him from this fate. 

ONCE IN A GENERATION 

Antonelii is one of those naturals 
who come along about once in a gen- 
eration. At the age of 24, when most 


FIREBALLING JOHNNY hides the hall 

midway in delivery during win over Dodg- 
ers. He credits remarkable 19.')4 record to 
his new change-up pitch. 
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GOLDEN LEFT ARM 

it has pitched Durocher’s Giants from nowhere to the leadership of the National Leattuc 


pitchers are still learning their trade in 
the minors, Johnny, who never played 
a game in organized baseball outside 
of the majors, is a finished crafts- 
man, blazing the way for all big-league 
moundsmen. At the end of August, his 
20-3 record was the best of the year 
and his 2.29 earned-run average topped 
the National League. 

Six-feet-one-and-one-half indies tall 
and weighing 185 pounds, Johnny is 
ideally built for a pitcher. He is highly 
intelligent and of calm disposition as 
well, with none of the instability at- 
tributed to left-handers, and that goes 
for his control as well as his tempera- 
ment. Starting out with speed and a 
tireless arm, he developed a good curve 
in high school, and this year added a 
deadly change of pace to his repertoire. 
Frankie Frisch, the old National Lea- 
guer now doing a television program 
from the Polo Grounds, calls Johnny’s 
change-up the best in baseball. 

What amazes old-timers is that he 
has mastered the pitch so early in his 
promising career. 

Johnny is not as easily impressed. 
He is inclined to look upon his success 
as a natural development. “The fact 
that I was one more year experienced 
probably accounts for everything,” he 
said recently. He also reminds latecom- 
ers that he was out for five weeks last 
year with pneumonia. Despite this, 
Antonelli had a 12-12 record last sea- 
son and the fifth best earned-run mark 
in the National League. 

*• KEPT WORKING' 

"This summer.” he reports, "my 
health has been perfect. What’s my 
best pitch? The one that’s working best 
that particular day. My change of pace 
has helped me a lot though. I kept 
working at it all season, trying differ- 
ent motions on the pitch until I final- 
ly got it. Coach Frank Shellenback 
helped me a lot. In fact everyone has 
been good to me.” 

Johnny is riding on a rose-tinted 
cloud this season. Every move in his 
career that seemed to be for the worse 
has turned out for the better. His 
$20, 000-plus salary is sure to be boost- 


ed at contract-signing time after his re- 
markable season with the Giants, in 
addition to which there is the strong 
possibility of a World Series cut. And 
all this came after Johnny thought he 
was being dealt out of one when the 
red-hot Braves traded him to the ill- 
favored Giants. 

“I felt funny at first about being 
traded,” he confesses, "especially after 
all that hoopla at Milwaukee last sea- 
son. But I can tell you now, I've never 
been happier in baseball. Not many 
guys are as lucky as I've been.” 

Sal Maglie, the saturnine veteran of 
the Giants’ pitching staff, has been 
Johnny’s pal and adviser ever since he 
joined the club. They knew each other 
previously as upstate New Yorkers. Sal 
has told him all he knows about Na- 
tional League batters, which is con- 
siderable. Stan Musial is the toughest 
batter Johnny has to face. "When a hit 
means something, he’s poison,” says 
Antonelli. "As a matter of fact, the 
whole Cardinal team gives me trouble.” 

However, trouble is a word that 


ANTONELLI’S RECORD 
THROUGH SEPT. 1 


DATE 

TEAM 

SCORE 

PITCHER 

April 15 

Philadelphia 

0-2- 

Dickson 

April 20 

Pittsburgh 

6-2 

La Palme 

April 25 

Philadelphia 

5-0 

Dickson 

Mays 

Pittsburgh 

2-1 

Law 

May 12 

Cincinnati 

21 

Perkowski 

May 16 

Milwaukee 

9-2 

Burdette 

May 21 

Philadelphia 

l-8‘ 

Roberts 

May 25 

Pittsburgh 

21-4 

Purkey 

June 5 

Cincinnati 

7-0 

Perkowski 

June 9 

Milwaukee 

4-0 

Spahn 

June 17 

Cincinnati 

2-1 

Fowler 

June 26 

Chicago 

6-4 

Klippslein 

June 30 

Brooklyn 

5-2 

Erskine 

July 5 

Philadelphia 

10-0 

Wehmeier 

July 9 

Pittsburgh 

6-3 

La Palme 

July 20 

Cincinnati 

2-1 

Smith 

July 28 

St. Louis 

10-0 

Poholsky 

Aug- 1 

Cincinnati 

9-4 

Smith 

Aug- 6 

Milwaukee 

5-6- 

Conley 

Aug. IQ 

Pittsburgh 

2-1 

LittleHeld 

Aug. 17 

Philadelphia 

8-3 

Simmons 

Aug. 26 

Chicago 

2-1 

Rush 

Aug. 31 

St. Louis 

4-1 

Jones 

•Games 

Lost 




by OAN PARKER 

seems foreign to Antonelli’s pitching. 
Five of the 20 victories Johnny had 
scored up to the end of August were 
shutouts. He has beaten every rival 
club. Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, whom 
he vanquished five times each, are his 
cousins in the baseball sense of the 
word. The Phillies won two out of 
five against him l)Ut these were early 
season games in which Johnny actual- 
ly wasn’t responsible for the defeats. 
Twice out of three times he turned 
back his old club, the Braves. He won 
two each over the Cubs and the Cards 
a'nd one over the Dodgers. In only 
three of his 20 winning performances 
did Johnny need help in the late in- 
nings from relief pitchers. 

Manager Durocher, who hand- 
picked Johnny when the deal with 
Milwaukee was proposed, lavishes all 
the ecstasy he can spare from Willie 
Mays on "Aunt Nelly” as the gang 
ha.s dubbed Johnny. 

"His victories speak for themselves,” 
said Leo. "He's just great. But when I 
am speaking of Antonelli, I’m think- 
ing of him in the clubhouse, on the 
plane, in the dugout, hotel lobby, bus 
or anywhere the team assembles. What 
a personality he is to have around! 
Everyl)ody goes for him. He likes to 
be with the gang, and that sort of sit- 
uation is healthy for a club. He’s like 
Willie that way— not exactly in the 
same manner, of course, because John- 
ny’s quieter. But Johnny is sharp with 
a pun— a happy guy.” 

A SPORTING FAMILY 

If ever blood lines destined a man 
for the life of an athlete, Johnny’s 
should have. Hus father, August An- 
tonelli, who arrived in America from 
Abruzzi, Italy, at the age of 14, played 
amateur baseball with a Syracuse 
team in the New York Central Rail- 
road League. Johnny’s mother was a 
high school badminton instructor. His 
older brother, Anthony, played foot- 
ball at Bowling Green College in the 
mid-40s, and a sister, Lucy, was a 
member of a Rochester girls’ basket- 
ball team. Johnny himself earned let- 
ters in baseball, foot))all and basket- 
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ball at Jeflferson High, but he was at 
his best on the diamond even in his 
pre-high school softball days. In three 
years on the school varsity nine, he 
won 13 games, lost one and tied one, 
pitched three no-hit shutouts and 
struck out 231 batters in 103 innings. 
Summers, he pitched for one Flower 
City Legion nine in Rochester. 

When he was lo years old, the St. 
Louis Cardinals screened Johnny out 
of a tryout school of 101 hopefuls at 
their Rochester farm club. The Cards 
offered to send him through college if 
his father would sign an agreement 
giving them inclusive rights to his 
services as a professional after gradua- 
tion. That's when shrewd August An- 
tonelli, by that time a successful rail- 
road contractor, launched one of the 
most successful sales campaigns on rec- 
ord. He politely declined the Cards’ of- 
fer and for the next three years acted 
as his son’s campaign manager, press 
agent and sales representative. He 
made Johnny the best-known high 
school baseball player in America. 

No press agent ever had a more co- 
operative client. In 1947 Johnny start- 
ed an ivory rush on Rochester by ma- 
jor league scouts when he pitched two 
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seven-inning no-hitters in a row for his 
American Legion club. The Chicago 
Cubs offered $35,000 after seeing the 
tireless lad strike out 20 men in a game. 
The Yankees, Giants, Dodgers, Red 
Sox and Braves were all after him. 

A FLAT NO FOR LEO 

But Papa Antonelli had time to 
consider all comers while wailing for 
Johnny to graduate from school, and 
he adopted a policy of playing one club 
against the other. The only offer he 
turned down flatly was that of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, conveyed by Leo 
Durocher, Johnny’s present boss, who 
was then managing Brooklyn. It seems 
someone had warned August not to 
have anything to do with Brooklyn — 
and is Leo glad now! 

During both spring training seasons 
in 1947 and 1948. Papa Antonelli 
toured the Florida training camps, 
armed with Johnny’s scrapbook. Bob 
Feller of the Indians spent an hour 
poring over it and expressed unfeigned 
astonishment over his feats. 

“When I wa.s his age,’’ he told Own- 
er Bill Veeck, “1 didn’t have any such 
record as this,’’ Then Bob made Au- 
gust beam: “My dad was just like you. 


Johnny is lucky to have a father with 
his son’s career at heart.” 

A few days after Johnny received 
his diploma, Papa Antonelli’s cam- 
paign reached its climax. He invited 
every major league club to send a rep- 
resentative to a bidding contest unique 
in baseball annals. Eighteen scouts 
gathered at the Antonelli home for an 
Italian dinner, after which they ad- 
journed to the Rochester Red Wings’ 
ball park where Johnny made all his 
papa’s .superlatives seem like lame 
apologies. He pitched a no-hjt, no- 
run game for the Rochester All-Stars 
against the Brockport Barons and 
struck out 17. When the clamor liad 
subsided, George Toporcer, represent- 
ing the Boston Red Sox, bid $50,000 
for Johnny. Papa carried the offer to 
Owner Perini of the Braves whom he 
had softened up earlier in the year in 
Florida. Perini had resolved to top all 
other bids. The record books say he 
paid $65,000 for Johnny. 

The price tag caused raised eye- 
brows, but the stipulation Papa An- 
tonelli insisted upon having inserted 
in Johnny’s contract was unique: he 
was not to be farmed out. F'or a high 
school boy contemplating a major 
league baseball career, this should have 
been the kiss of death. Minor league 
training is to a ball player what medi- 
cal college is to a physician. 

VINEGAR IN THE SHORTCAKE 

When the Rochester stripling joined 
the Braves, he found himself treated 
like a plague-carrier. That bonus pub- 
licity was vinegar in the veterans' 
strawberry shortcake. His new team- 
mates saw in Johnny's windfall the 
equivalent of 15 World Series .shares 
they hoped to get (and did) the fol- 
lowing October, and were dissatisfied. 
Manager Billy Southworth was none 
too pleased either. Furthermore, in the 
middle of a red-hot pennant drive 
young Antonelli couldn’t be entrusted 
with ball games. Johnny sal out a 
painful summer on the bench and 
pitched only four innings. 

His experience with the Braves dur- 
ing the next two seasons wasn’t much 
more encouraging. If Johnny weren’t a 
young man of unusual intelligence, 
courage and common sense, he might 
have decided to take up railroad work 
or something else less complicated than 
baseball. Manager Southworth used 
him now and then, but between the 
nows and thens were ordeals of idle- 
ness — six weeks on one occasion. John- 
ny won three and lost seven in 1949 
when he got into 22 games. His only 
consolation outside of occasional flash- 
eondnued on page 58 
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THE WAY A WILDCAT FIGHTS 


PHOTOGUAPHKD BY 
JOE VAN WOHMEH 


A wit.dcat, for whom a mouse is not 
too small or a deer too big to kill, 
lives by stealth and savagery. Men 
hunt this 25-pound bobtailed hellion 
from ocean to ocean for sport and to 
preserve game from its depredations. 

Recently two western hunters, Sam 
Shaver and Wilfred Jossy of Bend, Ore., 


put down Shaver's dogs in the hills 
beyond town in the hope of running a 
cat. There was a new track in the morn- 
ing freshness, and the hound, Speck, 
quickly gave tongue. Bonny, an Aire- 
dale, followed in whining excitement. 
The hunters hurried after them. 

Sometimes the quarry escapes, but 


in this instance it was “bayed” in a 
tree. When the hunters caught up to 
the dogs, Shaver, who is a government 
trapper, drew his pistol and tried to 
make a clean kill. He failed and the 
oat, only slightly wounded, leaped to 
the ground (below). For what hap- 
pened next see the following pages. 


WITH THE CAT AT BAY. BONNY THE AIREDALE (LEFT) TRIES A FEINT WHILE SPECK HOWLS FROM A SAFER DISTANCE 



THE ENEMIES SQUARE OFF, WITH BONNY PREPARED TO SPRING AND BITE 



TOO FAST FOR THE CAMERA, BONNY HAS JUMPED IN AND TOSSED HER ADVERSARY 




THE BQBCAT’S MOMENT OF FURY ENDS IN THE DUST WHERE IT BEGAN AS SHAVER, JOSSY AND BONNY HEAD FOR HOME 


HIGH 

HIMALAYAN 

SWEEPSTAKES 


This summer more than 100 mountain climbers from nine nations 
have pitted their minds, hearts and bodies against 13 of the most 
formidable peaks of the world. The crowning achievement was that 
of the Italian expedition which scaled 2S, 250-foot K2, the second 
highest summit on earth in this, the beginning of the Golden Age 
of Himalayan Mountain Climbing 

by DR. CHARLES S. HOUSTON and WILLIAM H. WHITE 



OR. CHARLES S. HOUSTON uf 

Exeter, N.H., a leading U.S. 
mountaineer, began his climb- 
ing career on Mont Blanc at 
the age of 11. A member of 
the successful climb of Nanda 
Devi, he led two attempts to 
scale K2, In 1938 and 1953. 
Co-author William H. White 
of the SI staff accompanied 
last year’s party. 


Great things are done ichea men and 
m«;/nfain* meet: 

This is not done by jostling in the 
street. 

tt'i7tiam Itlake 

M any men from many nations ac- 
complished great deeds this sum- 
mer in the Himalayas, mightiest moun- 
tains of the world. Some men died. 
Many others were injured. Only a 
few succeeded in their attempts for the 
summit. 

The greatest victory of the season 
belongs to the 17-man Italian team, 
led by Prof. Ardito Desio, which scaled 
K2, the world's second highest peak. 
For almost three months the Italians 
battled this sheer, storm-swept moun- 
tain of black rock, ice and snow. When 
they pushed two men to its lonely 
28,250-foot summit on July 31 they 
won where five other expeditions had 
failed. Theirs was indeed a magnifi- 
cent achievement. 

One might think that with the con- 
quest of Mt. Everest last year the ulti- 
mate goal of all mountaineering had 
been achieved— a sort of climb to end 
all climbing. But quite the contrary. 
Partly stimulated by the ascent of 
Everest to be sure, but mostly because 
climbing a Himalayan peak represents 
the acme of all mountain climbers' 
dreams, a record number of expedi- 
tions are challenging the world’s high- 
est peaks. 


Besides the Italians on K2, 11 other 
expeditions from eight countries have 
been in action this summer. The Brit- 
ish tackled the third highest mountain, 
28,146-foot Kanchenjunga. Americans 
were on Makalu, fifth among the hier- 
archy of kings and never before at- 
tempted. The Argentines assaulted 
26,811-foot Dhaulagiri, the Japanese 
26,658-foot Manaslu and 24,299-foot 
Ganesh Himal. The Russians tried 
Mt. Revolution, a 22,910 footer on 
the Soviet-Afghan border. Two par- 
ties chose Rakaposhi, one German- 
Austrian, the other British. A second 
Italian team attacked Mt. Api, and 
another Austrian combination chose 
Saipal. Sir Edmund Hillary, last year’s 
conqueror of Everest, returned to that 
area with a New Zealand team to ex- 
plore, map and climb. Finally there 
was the London Daily Mail party, 
pressing a four-month quest for the 
elusive Abominable Snow Man. 

Within the next few weeks five more 
expeditions will begin their attacks. 
A German team will move against 
Lhotse, fourth highest summit in the 
world. More Austrians will try 26,867- 
foot Cho Oyu. The British hope to 
conquer Annapurna, a Franco-Swiss 
team will assault Guari Shankar and 
another British group goes to Saipal. 

To today’s mountain climber, the 
Himalayas are what the Alps were a 
century ago. It was the year 1854 that 
John Ruskin, author, philosopher and 


critic, hailed as the birth of "The 
Golden Age of Alpine Climbing.’’ Un- 
til then only the highest peak — 15,781- 
foot Mont Blanc— and a handful of 
smaller summits had been climbed. 
The following summers were filled with 
weeks of sunny, settled weather and 
climbers from all of Europe swarmed 
over the Alps making dozens of "first 
ascents.” 

All of the summits were soon con- 
quered and a peak which once had been 
hailed as “the most difficult climb” 
soon became “an easy day for a lady.” 
While tourists choked the conventional 
routes, the expert climbers tried new 
routes up more difficult precipices. 

CLIMBING IS IN THEIR BLOOD 

It was inevitable that men who 
climb because climbing is in their 
blood should be drawn irresistibly to 
the Himalayas. This year Himalayan 
climbing is on a scale never before 
seen. Expeditions have become verita- 
ble task forces— the Italians on K2 
had 11 climbers, six scientists, a score 
of native guides and hundreds of por- 
ters. With all this activity, the Hima- 
layas sound as crowded as a summer 
weekend in the Alps. It might seem 
that these expeditions would be jos- 
tling each other on the slopes. Actual- 
ly, there is plenty of room. 

The Himalayas are a Gargantuan 
range which stretches in a majestic arc 
more than 1,500 miles across south 
continued on next page 
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HIGH HIMALAYAN 
SWEEPSTAKES conftnufd 

Asia. Youngest of the world’s great 
ranges in geologic time, the Himalayas 
have shorter but not less imposing sat- 
ellites: the Hundu Kush, Pamira, Ka- 
rakoram, Ladahk and Pir Panjal— to 
name a few — which twist across the 
main range like turned sod in a care- 
lessly ploughed field {map below). 

These ranges are crowned by some 
70 peaks that are higher than all oth- 
ers of the world, and they boast 1,100 
more that tower above 20,000 feet. 
I.,ess than 100 of these peaks have been 
climbed. Some lie in Communist- 
dominated Tibet and Turkistan and 
are thus not accessible at the moment 
to Western climbers. Most, however, 
are in hospitable Pakistan and India 
or in Nepal, a country which only re- 
cently began to encourage explorers. 

Why have the Himalayas defied so 
continued on ptige S6 


CONQUERORS OF K2, led by 57-year- 
old Professor Ardito Desio iilanding, fijlh 
from left), set off for the Karakoram with 
the year’s largest expedition: 11 climbers, 
six scientists, 20 native guidc-s, 500 por- 
ters, 1.1 tons of supplies and "enough rope 
to tie K2 up like a package.” For 76 days, 
the climbers inched up the longe-st con- 
tinuously steep climb in the world. Icy 
wind froze breath on bearded faces; loos- 
ened rock ricocheted like shrapnel down 
the slope with each -step. At 19,000 feet, 
one climber died of pneumonia. At 23,000 
feet, the entire party was close to exhaus- 


tion from the altitude and blinding storms. 
Then the weather cleared. Two men estab- 
lished Camp Nine, 1,750 feet from the top. 
With three tanks of oxygen the two set out 
at 5 a.m. For the next 12 hours they clawed 
up that final heartbreaking, icy .slope. Then 
their oxygen gave out. But with the empty 
tanks still strapped to their backs, they 
blindly stumbled on. A tortuous hour later, 
on an icy, wind-.swept area that could have 
held 100 men, two Italians, ravaged with 
frostbite, jubilant in victory, .stood on the 
summit of the second highe.st mountain of 
the world. 



OTHER CLIMBERS of unronquefcd summits included (left to 
ri/jhi) the Austrians on Saipal, Japanese on Manaslu and Ameri- 
cans on Makalu. All three failed in their attempts. Tragedy un- 
expectwlly struck the eight-man team led by 45-year-old Vien- 
nese physician Rudolf Jonas. At 20,000 feet, one of the strongest 
climbers developed pneumonia and died before he could be car- 
ried down. The party regrouped, but unending snowstorms sty- 
mied any further as.sau!t. 

A Himalayan hazard of quite another .sort beset the 14-man 
Japanese attempt to climb their 26,658-foot objective. Like most 
inhabitants of Nepal, the natives below Manaslu believe that 
(heir gods live on the mountain top, not to be disturbed by 
human intrusion. Earlier this year, the valley below the peak 
was ravaged by drought and avalanche, and the people blamed 


the Japanese reconnaissance party of the previous year. When the 
climbers returned this spring, they were barred by natives armed 
with clubs and stones. The expedition w’isely withdrew and trierl 
a new peak, 24,299-foot Ganesh Himal, where their reception — 
by the natives at least- was more favorable. But bad weather 
defeated this .second try. 

The American team of 10 California climbers, 20 Sherpas and 
250 Nepale.se porters, led by Dr. William E. Siri of the Univer- 
.sity of California, made the .second highest bid of the year. Ma- 
kalu is the world's fifth loftiest summit, and one never before 
attempted. But at 2:1.000 fwt, prolonged heavy snowfall forced 
them to retreat. Though none of the Americans had ever climbed 
in the Himalayas, they maintained the year's best safety record: 
no ca.sualties, not even frostbite. 



NEAR CASUALTY wasSir Edmunci HiU 
lary, last year’s conqueror of Everest. Dur- 
ing the exhau.sting rescue of James McFar- 
lane who fell 60 feet down a crevasse at 
20,000 feet, Hillary broke three ribs. Mc- 
Farlane lost all of his toes from frostbite. 
Said Hillary later, “Climbing the Hima- 
layas is dangerous businea.s. They must be 
treated with considerable respect," 



HARDEST HIT of all expeditions was 
the small Italian party on Mt. Api in north- 
western Nepal. Three of the four climbers 
died. Sole survivor was Himalaya-wise 71- 
year-old Piero Ghiglione, the leader. One 
man drowned in a raging glacial stream 
before reaching the mountain. Another 
collapsed and died of exposure during a 
blinding storm. The third, after reach- 
ing the summit, di.sappeared. His body was 
never found. 

HIGH HIMALAYAN 
SWEEPSTAKES conlinued 
many attempts by man? Peaks in the 
Alps demand more technical skill. The 
storms that lash the Himalayas are se- 
vere, but those of the Arctic are just 
as ferocious. The temperature seldom 
drops lower than that of Colorado in 
the winter. What makes the Himala- 
yas deadly is that the wind, the cold 
and the precipitous slopes are all com- 
bined against a climber at an altitude 
which already has stripped him of 
strength, lowered his resistance to fa- 
tal pneumonia and left him gasping for 
thin, bitter air. 

Take Kanchenjunga, third highest 
mountain in the world, for example. 
Called the showplace of the Himala- 



DEFEATED BRITON, G.C.G. Lewis, 
member of a small team, attempted to find 
a feasible route up Kanchenjunga. Gigan- 
tic towers of ice bar the lower approaches. 
Further up, devastating avalanches are a 
constant menace, and the 28,146-foot sum- 
mit is sheathed in ice. The third highest 
mountain, it i.s often considered the most 
formidable peak in the world. 


yas, this peak can be seen from Dar- 
jeeling jutting its beautiful yet men- 
acing head above the skyline. Actual- 
ly, Kanchenjunga is not one, but a 
spectacular cluster of five summits. 
The highest soars 28,146 feet high. 

Many men have attempted this 
giant; all have failed. In 1929 and 1931 
the Bavarians proved Kanchenjunga’s 
terrors. Paul Bauer, the leader, wrote 
of their ordeal: “On the crest of a spur 
towered successive mushroom-shaped 
pinnacles, one above the other. At 
least five of these, each 20 to 30 feet 
high, had to be demolished. Every 
blow had to be carefully struck, each 
was a real technique itself. We were 
poised like wild animals, crouching be- 
neath the cornices, balancing between 
earth and sky, sometimes on the par- 
ty's respective heads, to try to avoid 
a simultaneous fall when the overhang 
collapsed.” 

DEATH AND DEFEAT 

Despite the deaths of two members 
of the party, who plunged into an 
abyss, the Bavarians inched up Kan- 
chenjunga until they reached an alti- 
tude of 26,220 feet. But they found the 
final slope crusted with ice and blan- 
keted with nearly two feet of powdered 
snow. It was so steep and so dangerous 
that any attempt to go higher would 
have loosened hundreds of tons of 
avalanche. With victory within hand- 
grasp, the Bavarians were forced to 
turn back — defeated. 

Problems no less imposing faced the 
Italians on 28,250-foot K2 [color op- 
posite). Just to reach the foot of this 
peak requires a tortuous two-week 
march through barren wasteland, across 
raging streams and over a treacherous 
glacier. Once at the base you are 16, 
500 feet above sea level, higher than 
any point in the United States. Even 



FATAL ILLNESS claimed Argentine's 
foremost climber, Franci-sco Ibanez, whose 
group nearly won Dhaulagiri. Crippled by 
fro.stbite, he stayed alone at high camp 
for two days until carried down. During 
the 16-day trek through mon-soon-drenched, 
leech-infested jungle, his toes were ampu- 
tated. He later died of pneumonia in a 
Nepalese ho.spital. 


at this altitude your muscles ache and 
your head throbs for lack of oxygen. 

Before you looms a menacing pyra- 
mid of black rock, bristling with razor- 
sharp ridges and rocky barbs, which 
rises almost vertically to the snow- 
capped crown two miles high. To at- 
tempt such a giant, a series of camps, 
each within a day’s climb of the next, 
must be carved out of sheer wall and 
stocked with enough food and equip- 
ment to maintain a party in case of a 
storm. 

Above 25,000 feet the line between 
life and death is thin and poorly drawn. 
Senses are dulled by lack of oxygen. 
Your vision is blurred. Your legs seem 
to be frozen to the ground. Every ac- 
tion, every thought, becomes a monu- 
lext continued on page 45 


STRUGGLE TO 
CLIMB HIGHER 

Five miles high, the lonely climber pre- 
cariously clings to rock which often 
crumbles under his stiff frozen hands. 
One mis.step could send him 7,000 feet 
to in.stant death. His battle for survival 
is relentles-s. He must thread through 
the barrier of crevas.sed glacial ice just 
to reach the foot of the mountain. Once 
there, he then must fight every inch of 
the way to reach the summit. Weather, 
altitude and terrain are the mountain's 
defense-s. And the giant seldom drops its 
guard. Gale-force storms try to sweep 
men from the slopes. Oxygenless alti- 
tude numbs his brain to the ever-pre-sent 
dangers. Falling rock and avalanches 
menace every move. 

The following eight pages of color 
taken by members of Dr. Hou-ston's 
1933 expedition to K2 dramatically il- 
lustrate the task and .show that chal- 
lenging the great peaks of the Himala- 
yas is not for the faint of heart. 
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The trek u> ihe foot of !i great Himalayan peak is a perilous venture 
in itself. The approach i.s burred by an ever-writhing .sea of ice. Climbers 
laden with .")0-pound packs of food and equipment inch iicros.s ruipbling, 
reslte.ss, frozen waterfalls that .sweep down from distant peak-s {left, 
fjciow) which lower two miles above the valley floor. Comslani pressure 



'ViV I 


of ice and snow daily gouges new crevasses hundreds of feet deep and up 
to oO feet wide. There is no semblance of life, but there is ample evidence 
of death. The frozen bodies of migratory bird.s, killed while trying to fly 
high passes during violent storms, dot the ice field. No map can lead a 
mountain climber through this icy graveyard. 




The climb up an overhanging gendarme (rock 
pinnacle) 80 feel high is like trying to scale a 
Gothic church .steeple. The fractured rock offers 
only ic(>-crustcd handholds but skilled moun- 
taineers find this challenge exhilarating. Falls 
from such treacherous spots are rare-- the dan- 
ger i.s too obvious to permit carele.ssness. 



J 



Two-man tents, which often must hold four climbers and their supplies, 
perch precariously on four-by-seven-foot platforms built up with frozen 
rock. During storms, men huddle in mummy-shaped sleeping bags for 
days while winds bufl’et the canvas and scour the slope. 


Gargantuan avalanchesihumlerdown from all peaks after a heavy snowfall. Under 
the weight of fresh snow, a chunk of ice the size of a city block suddenly wrenches 
free from the frozen heights. A roar shatters the stillness as hundreds of tons of 
ice slide slowly over the brink and plummet thoasands of feet to the glacier below, 
tearing snow, rock and more ice from the mountainside. Any living thing within a 
half mile faces suffocating annihilation. 


Blizzards and subfreezing temperature strike bundled climbers who 
may have been sweltering in shirt .sleeves under the blazing sun less than 
a half hour earlier. Since the mountain climbing s(*ason la.sts only a few 
weeks, the band of men mu.st press blindly on. 







On steep pitch rope<I climbers chopfoothoidsinth^ ice and {inow. 
Above 20,000 feet no one really enjoys climbing. Each step demands 
monumental effort. Straining lungs gasp for thin, bitter air, the 
8en.sos are dulled to any danger. The climber is like a sick man 
walking in a dream. 


Up marble buttress expedition hoists gear on an aerial tramway. To 
launch an attack on the summit, a series of six to eight camps are es- 
tablished and stocked, each within a day’s climb of the next. The high- 
est mu.si be within 1,200 feet of the top so that two men can make a 
final da.sh and return in one day without suffering frostbite or death 
from exposure. 



This grim face, burned by sun rays, 
shows another hazard of climbing. 




The summit is but a symbol of success, to the climber the effort to reach this goal 
is more important. What remains after the days of numbing cold, screaming wind.s, 
agonizing thirst, aching bodie-s, ravishing frostbite and ever-yawning death are the 
unforgettable imagt.s of icy splendor, the knowledge that once again man has gone 
beyond his supposed limit.s and in this struggle has proved him.self more worthy. 
The.se are the rewards which call climbers back to the mountains. 


HIGH HIMALAYAN 
SWEEPSTAKES continued 


mental effort. If taken from sea level 
directly to this height, you would lose 
consciousness in less than seven min- 
utes and die within half an hour. But 
during the weeks of painful climbing 
up a mountain, the body gradually ad- 
justs. The effects of altitude, of course, 
are removed when you breathe from 
tanks of oxygen; the climber, in effect, 
becomes his sea-level self. Many moun- 
taineers regarded such use of oxygen 
on Everest last year as unsporting. 

But the great imponderable that de- 
feats all but a few expeditions is the 
weather. Only during a few short weeks 
in the late spring or early autumn do 
climbers dare invade the Himalayas. 
From early November to March, the 
peaks are lashed with icy storms in 
which no human could survive. During 
the summer, the monsoons sweep hot, 
rain-filled cloud.s from the far-off Bay 
of Bengal and blanket the entire area 
with billions of tons of loose snow. 

Usually the monsoon has spent its 
force on the main part of the Himala- 
yas near Everest before reaching K2 
in the Karakoram, a thousand miles 
north and west. Thus the climbing sea- 
son there is generally later and longer 
than on Everest. 

Last year, however, our entire party 
of eight climbers was caught in a sav- 
age storm at 25,500 feet. For 10 days 
we huddled in our tiny camp, just 
2,500 feet below our goal, while wind- 
driven snow flailed our tents. Each 
time we tried to light stoves for a hot 
meal or to melt snow for water the 
flapping fabric snuffed out the flames. 
We lived on cold meat bars and a mix- 
ture of jam, powdered milk and snow. 
The altitude and dehydration took its 
toll. Toward the end of the storm we 
were forced to carry down one of our 
members who was mortally ill. During 
that nightmarish descent, we lost him 
and nearly lost ourselves in a fall and 
an avalanche. 

This year, the Italian party, led by 
Professor Desio, profited by our expe- 
rience and entered the area a full five 
weeks earlier. They still found deep, 
almost impassable snow on the march 
to base camp. And once on the moun- 
tain, the weather almost succeeded in 
defeating their attempt. 

How do mountain expeditions start? 
How are the climbers chosen? Where 
does the money for such a gigantic un- 
dertaking come from? Some parties, 
like Professor Desio’s, are big business, 
organized and directed by committees 
with large staffs and huge measures of 
money and supplies. In Europe, moun- 


taineering clubs which have 10 or 20 
thousand members finance such a par- 
ty; unlike the United States, most Eu- 
ropean governments will bear a large 
share of the expense. Desio had nearly 
$175,000 before he left Italy. 

Other expeditions begin with one or 
two enthusiastic climbers who inspire 
a handful of friends and beg or borrow 
money, food and equipment. On such 
a shoestring they set off against a gi- 
ant. This year’s American party to 
Makalu was such a group, sponsored 
and organized by the Sierra Club in 
California. Their total expense was 
$30,000. 

Mountaineers come from all walks 
of life. There have been painters, print- 
ers, beekeepers, ski instructors, busi- 
ness men and writers — but lawyers, 
doctors and teachers predominate. 
Many begin by scrambling in quar- 
ries or on cliffs near home, soon gradu- 


ating to our Rockies, the Alps and 
finally to bigger, more challenging 
mountains. For the highest climbs, 
character and personality mean more 
than outstanding skill. What a man is 
counts more than what he has done. 

The Golden .\ge of Himalayan 
climbing is now beginning. Barring un- 
foreseen political upheavals, more and 
more climbing will be done. There are 
hundreds of virgin peaks to scale, thou- 
sands of square miles never before seen 
by man to be explored and mapped. In 
the rush to conquer new heights, it 
should not be forgotten that climbing 
is not, or should not be, a competitive 
sport. Climbing is a way of life, a re- 
dedication of oneself to nature in her 
grandest form. Said Mallory, referring 
to the conquest of Everest, “Have we 
vanquished an enemy? None but our- 
selves. Have we gained success? That 
word means nothing here.” 


1954 

HIMALAYAN BOX SCORE 


Expeditions that have completed their climbs 

NATIONALITY 

PEAK A HEIGHT 

RESULT 

DEATHS 

AMERICAN 

Makalu, 27,790 

failure 

o 

ARGENTINE 

Dhaulagiri, 26,811 

failure 

1 

AUSTRIAN 

Salpat, 23,300 

failure 

X 

BRITISH 

“Snowman" 

failure 

O 

BRITISH 

Kancheniunga, 28,146 

reconnaissance 

o 

BRITISH 

Rakaposhi, 25,550 

reconnaissance 

o 


Rakaposhi, 25,550 

failure 

1 

6ERMAN- 

AUSTRIAN 

Distoghil, 25,868 

failure 

o 


Unnamed peak, 23,900 

success 

o 

ITALIAN 

Api, 23,399 

success 

3 

ITALIAN 

K2. 28.250 

success 

1 


Manaslu, 26,658 

failure 

o 


Ganesh Himal, 24,299 

failure 

o 

NEW ZEALAND 

Baruntse, 23,560 

success 

o 

RUSSIAN 

Revolution, 22,910 

success 

o 

Expeditions that are beglnnin 

g their climbs 

AUSTRIAN 

Cho Oyu, 26,867 



BRITISH 

Annapurna, 26,503 



BRITISH 

Saipal, 23.300 



FRANCO-SWISS 

Gauri Shankar, 23,440 



GERMAN 

Lhotse, 27,890 
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FREEDOM UNDERSEAS 

There’s a submarine feud abrewing between skin divers and anglers 

by PHILIP WYLIE 


A WAR has been brewing for some 
time in the world of marine sports. 
So far it has involved nothing more 
serious than border incidents and guer- 
rilla raids. But as more and more peo- 
ple purchase and employ equipment 
for skin diving, more and more conven- 
tional anglers are becoming frustrated 
and infuriated. 

The reason is a simple and familiar 
one to commercial fishermen; it has led 
(in their case) to international scraps 
and even to wars. Skin divers and gog- 
gle fishermen seek catches in person, 
under water. They are naturally at- 
tracted to those places where fish of 
the largest size occur in the greatest 
numbers. Just as naturally, such re- 
gions— bays, reefs, inlets, submerged 
wrecks and the like— have long since 
been staked out by hook-and-line an- 
glers, who are likewise interested in 
catching something. The question is, 
who gets the fish? 

Obviously it is disturbing to conven- 
tional salt-water anglers to rise early 
in the morning, travel for some hours 
by oar or motor to a favorite spot for 
grouper, amber] ack, striped bass or 
whatever, and find the region infest- 
ed with deep-swimming college boys— 
even, perhaps, with a gorgeous blonde 
or two, fiippering along fathoms down 
with caniaLers of compressed air fas- 
tened to pretty shoulders and long 
sharp spears clenched in tapered mitts. 

The presence of people, male or fe- 
male, amidsl the intended quarry is 
distressful. Fish sought in their own 
element are not in a mood to take baits 
lowered through a layer of pursuing 
swimmers. 

FOULING UP THE FISHING 

Skin diving, which is increasingly 
popular in the younger set, is thought 
by them to be a brand-new discovery. 
Some of us old-timers, however, chased 
big fish to their lairs beneath the sea 
with no more than home-made weap- 


ons and a pair of tight-fitting goggles 
before the mechanized divers of this 
era were even born. We discovered, way 
back then, that a single dive can foul 
up plain fishing for an hour— or even 
for the rest of the day. Moreover, we 
were not able to make long dives with 
the aid of compressed air; our excur- 
sions were limited by the time we 
could hold a breath. 

The growing and hot-tempered ques- 
tion then concerns rights. Have classi- 
cal fishermen any right to drive off 
or forbid skin divers to invade their 
grounds? Are gogglemen and goggle- 
women entitled to move in on a con- 
tentedly anchored still-fisherman, or 
one engaged in localized trolling, and 
scare his quarry to cover where the 
underwater swimmer, unlike the an- 
gler, may still pry it out? 

For the past two seasons, skin diving 
has posed other and even more anxious 
questions in certain fish-rich regions. 
The officials on the island of Bimini, 
in the British West Indies, have begun 
to ponder the need of new laws. The 
principal revenues of that island, like 
the revenues of many similar places, 
derive from sports fishing— conven- 
tional, not submarine. Skin divers, 
however numerous, would never make 
up in island profits the sums spent by 
seekers of tuna, marlin, makos and 
reef species. Because the divers vex 
and frustrate big-paying customers, 
Bimini has a commercial problem. 

It has a still more anxious quanda- 
ry. Should ambitious explorers of the 
deeps be protected from Ihemseltesi 
In Bimini, skin divers have been hurt 
—seriously— after spearing small but 
vengeful sharks and rays. Many Ba- 
hamian guides assert that the subma- 
rine stalkers who invade the Gulf 
Stream are taking risks they do not 
appreciate. No one seems to know yet, 
for example, how a mako shark would 
react to a man dressed in shorts and a 
cylinder of air. Bimini skin divers have 


not yet come face to face with a big 
blue marlin— but one of them, some- 
day, surely will. There is evidence that 
marlin gore one another; how will they 
feel about Joe Frogman? 

Deep-sea divers, the skin wizards 
reply, have been invading such waters 
for ages without harm. That is not 
quite true: some men working in div- 
ing suits have been hurt by fish. And 
none of the industrial divers go under 
the sea to attack fish. Fish are aware 
of their adversary when attacked— 
and inclined to take a dim, even hos- 
tile, view of same. So there is a faction 
in Bimini that opposes skin diving on 
the ground that it represents a fool- 
hardy risk. 

It is this writer’s opinion— after long 
and fairly considerable experience in 
both fields — that some areas of the sea 
are too dangerous for skin divers and 
should be taboo. It is also his opinion 
that a rule of “first come, first served” 
should apply to all fishing grounds— 
that no fish hunter or seeker ought to 
molest, drive away or interfere with 
another who is established in a given 
sport or area. 

REGULATIONS ARE NEEDED 

Skin diving in its newest form is a 
growing and exhilarating sport; it is 
also proving a boon to several sciences 
— including, oddly enough, archaeol- 
ogy. Its exponents may eventually 
abandon the spear for the camera— 
thus doubling their hobby and perhaps 
quadrupling its challenge. 

But there is going to be a great deal 
of wrangling over these matters in the 
months and years ahead. And quite a 
few people, I fear, are going to get 
mauled, poisoned and rather horridly 
slain before a great new sport arrives 
at its own rational regulations. 
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if you want to take up spear-fishing 


YOU SHOULD KNOW: 


T hough skin diving goes back thousands of years, spear-fishing as a sport 
did not come into its own until about 20 years ago. With the development 
in recent years of inexpensive equipment to bring costs within the range of 
most budgets, spear-fishing has become immensely popular. It is variously 
estimated that there are between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 .spear-fishermen in 
the country today . . . 

• • • 

The beginning spear-fisherman in shallow water nee<ls only a spear, swim 
Technique flippers and a face mask. He swims quietly on the surface, peering down at 
his game through the mask, which gives him a clarity of vision under water un- 
attainable through the naked eye. Once the target is .spotted he dives, propel- 
ling himself downward by powerful strokes of the legs and flippers. His arms 
are usually busy with the spear. Descent should be gradual and quiet. It’s best 
to avoid thrashing the water, for fish have extraordinary sensory perception. 
Their reaction time is l/25th of a .second, five times faster than yours. 

• • • 

A complete outfit costs about $320. You can make a good beginning though 
Mask and flns with an outlay of $15 or $20. The diving mask ($2.50 to $10.95) is your most 
important item. Its soft rubber edges should fit the facial contours snugly so 
there will be no leaks. Don't use plastic lenses. They scratch too easily. The 
ma.sk will cover both eyes and nose. Don’t be fooled by the magnification of 
objects. They’ll look roughly a third larger than actual size, depending on the 
optics of your lens. 

Next in importance are flippers. These will give you amazing extra speed. 
They should not be too flexible, and must fit snugly. They cost from $9 to $12. 

Fins help you reach the quarry your mask discloses. To bring it home you 
Spears are cheap will need either a spear gun (expensive) or a hand spear. These last are ideal 
for beginners but are not too plentiful on the market. When properly used the 
spear is an effective weapon. Place the right hand in the strong rubber loop 
at the blunt end of the spear. Hold the .shaft firmly in the right hand, slide 
your hand up on the spear to produce tension and shoot it at the target 
through curled fingers. Spears can be made ea.sily at home. Still popular with 
many is the Hawaiian sling, a six-inch hollow bamboo tube with attached 
elastic bands that propel a simple metal spear through the tube to the target. 
It costs only a few dollars. There is also a commercial hand spear, a four-piece 
aluminum model, selling for $13.75 with interchangeable spear heads. 

There are many spear guns on the market. The Cress! spring-powered guns 
Guns are deadly are light and powerful. Coil springs propel the spear. Their price range is 
$37.50 to $60. The carbon dioxide Fisher spear gun has spears with detachable 
bronze heads. It is well de.signed and powerful but really expensive, retailing 
for $115 in a complete unit with 300-shot refill cylinder. There are two new 
carbon dioxide guns— a 50-shot model by Aqua-Lung, Inc., at $65, and the 
Barracuda, fired by carbon dioxide cylinders, which retails for $49. Most pop- 
ular gun on the market is the French Arbalete. The Arbalete comes in three 
models, the Junior at $22.50, Standard at $25 and DeLuxe with double elas- 
tics at $35. Sea Net Manufacturing Co. has a new rubber-powered gun, the 
Tarpon, which sells for $25. Warning: SPEAR GUNS ARE AS DEADLY 
AS RIFLES AT CLOSE RANGE. USE THEM WITH CAUTION. 

• • • 

As you progress, you may enlarge on your equipment with a number of useful 
Useful accessories but not immediately essential acce.ssories. One is the snorkel. This is a plastic 
breathing tube 18 inches long, curve<I 180° at one end and with a rubber 
mouthpiece at the other which is gripped firmly between the teeth. It fits 
underneath the head strap of the diving mask and enables you to float face 

conliniird on next "page 
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YOU SHOULD KNOW continued 


down and concentrate on searching for game without having to raise your 
head for air. Don’t dive with a snorkel until you learn to use it properly. 
Snorkels cost $2 to $3.95. A knife .should always be carrietl, both as a handy 
aid and a defensive weapon. To be an all-weather, all-fish spear-fisher, you’ll 
want a diving suit ($45 to $70) for cold water, power spear heads (about 
$50) that fire .38 caliber cartridges to kill big fi.sh on impact, a depth gauge, 
lead weights and underwater breathing devices. 

• * • 

An air lung enables you to work in deep water for long periods. Two main 
Lungs for the depths types are on the market. The pioneer was the Aqua Lung ($160), developed 
during World War U. The unit consists of air tank, harness, demand regulator 
valve and hoses over each shoulder leading to mouthpiece. It allows free 
movement. The Navy model with two air tanks costs $275. A later devel- 
opment, the Hydropak, is proving increasingly popular. Its main advantage 
is combined nose and mouth breathing. The Hydropak sells for $250, with 
a twin pack model costing $325. 

• • • 

The water must be clear if you are to enjoy spear-fishing. Visibility of less 
The water than 10 feet is apt to spoil your fun. Check your local waters with only a 
face mask. If you can see enough to make you happy, then go ahea<] and get 
the rest of the equipment. In tropica! ocean waters, be sure to check local 
sources for possible danger from shark or barracuda. 

• • • 

Game abounds in the tropical sea regions, and you should have success if you 
Fair game stick to the smaller species. Shy away at first from going after anything too 
big. Down under the tropic coral ledges are jewfish or giant grouper, weighing 
as much as 700 pounds. But they are for experts. They head deep down for 
holes when hit, so if you shoot, don’t use a line or they’ll drag you with them. 
Don’t tackle anything bigger than 30 pound.s or .so at the .start. 

There is danger in the water, but most of it can be avoided by using common 
Be careful sense. Spiny but stationary sea urchins prick like needles and produce a pain- 
ful poison. Don’t let currents sweep you onto one. Don’t reach into holes 
or you may find a voracious moray eel. These monsters can clamp your arm 
in an iron grip, imprisoning you beneath the surface. But morays seldom 
attack unless provoked. The same is true of the big rays that stick to the 
bottoms, though the stinger will lash out with agonizing poison if you step 
on one. The floating Portuguese man-of-war has a dangerous sting that may 
produce a shock effect. People with weak hearts have died from these stings. 
• • • 

Always swim in pairs for safety’s sake. Should anything happen to you, a 
Water safely partner within sight may be able to save your life. Furthermore, you should 
learn how to jettison your heavy equipment for quick ascent in an emergency. 
Loop belts back through buckles so that a light tug will open them and free 
you of your bur<ien. 

Be sure to look up before surfacing. You may strike pilings or overhanging 
ledges and injure yourself. Use .special care in waters frecjuented by boats. 
Mark your location with a float of some kind so that all craft can see it 
easily and steer clear. Oars, keels and propellers have injured many divers 
swimming just below the surface. 

• • • 

Beware of sharks and barracuda. Remember, though they u.sually will not 
Manners for menaces attack, they often follow a spear-fi.sherman with curiosity. If you turn slowly 
and face them, they will almo.st always move off. There have been many 
horror-provoking tales about these savage fi.sh. Most are false. Generally the ex- 
perts advise slow movements and, if you have a lung, deep swimming in the 
pre.sence of these predators. Thra.shing on the surface .seems to attract sharks 
and has goade<l them to attack on rare occasions. Undue thrashing in shallow 
water is tempting to barracuda. Don’t put temptation in their way. 

by The Know-it-all 
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cognac 


The most exclusive and 
exciting sport shirt in America 




LUB i 


Shrunk'tO'Fit" washable 


exclusive... 

because only McGregor has the pat- 
ents on this sliirt design. ..and only 
McGregor has the magnificent Red- 
inuniz<-d “Shrunk-lo-Fil” Lisle by 
Allen. 


exciting... 

becau.'^e (his shirt alone combines 
the comfort of a ja<-ke( \N ith the ele- 
gance of n shirt... and because the 
fabric is Hedmanixed. it can be 
washed endlessly and will never 
shrink out of fit, shape and style. 

85.00 


bamboo 


black 


grey 


aqua 


yellow 




At Fik'Idale, Marshall Field’s shooting grounds outside 
Chicago, Carola leans into a shot. 


SHARP SHOOTER 

Carola Mandel is best-dressed woman on the firing line 


W HKN she was 10, Carola Panerai whiled away lazy Cuban 
afternoons plinktng at lizards in the family garden with 
her brother’s .22 pistol. Her disapproving parents and Euro- 
pean finishing schools put an end to her gunplay. But in 1938 
she married Leon Mandel, Chicago sportsman and department 
store e.xecutive, and renewed her shooting interests on hunting 
trips with him. The Annie Oakley urge really got the best of 
her in 19r>0 and she entered national skeet competition. Since 
1952 she’s been all-American woman’s skeet-team captain, a 
mark of supremacy. Her ride-oul-the-iarget style enabled her 
to shatter 297 out of 300 birds with 28-, 20- and 12-gauge guns 
at Louisville, Ky. this summer, breaking the women’s High- 
Over-All record. Carola loses two pounds in a day's shooting, 
making it ea.sy for her to keep the classic tailored look that has 
won her another title: best-dressed woman in American sports. 




Carola’s uniform includes cotton turtle-neck pullover ($2.7.5), kilt With husband I.^on, also a top shot, she wears twin of 

skirt of Stuart tartan ($40, cu-siom-madei, matching cap, loafers. outfit >Uft). Black Watch tartan skirt is ready-made, $12. 





At Lincoln Park, on Lake 
Michigan, Carola wears her 
practice clothes: blue jeans, 
plaid cotton shirt, skeet* 
shooter’s cap, mesh-backed 
vest with team emblems. Vari- 
able choking device ongun con- 
trols shot pattern. 


In Chicago town house Mr.s. 
Mandel display.s her hundreds 
of .shooting trophies. At home 
she wears ofT-one-shoulder jer- 
sey blou.se, a sh irp contrsLst to 
heron-the-range tailored attire. 



Tfli; MEASURE OE PROTECTION > 


IN AMERICAS EINEST CARS 


PURPLE ROYAL t rRlTON 


America's Einesl Motor Oil 


Ai^k fi)r |nir|ile Ro\xl Triton — now available in the new 5-20 
and lO-HO all-weather grades — at ear dealers and service 
stations in most areas of the United Stales and Uunada and 
Union 76 stations tliroiiglioul the West. 

© 

UNION OIL COMPANY 

OF CAIJFOKMA 


Lo« AnoalM. Union Oil BldQ- •Now York. Rockolollor Rlota >Chlcooo. tfili Bonhrrt Bldg. 
Now OfIMn*. 644 Nalional Bonk o< Commoxo Bldg. • Allonlo, 401 Adanla Nalionol Bldg. • Konwt Cily. Me., K1 
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SEE HOW THEY RUN 

Althouj'h the racing season is not officially over, it is possible to 
determine 1954’s National and International champions, to evaN 
uate the lessons of the year and to foresee the challenges of 1955 

by JOHN BENTLEY 



WORLD CHAMPION JUAN MANUEL FANGIO JUMPS OFF TO FAST LEAD IN BERN GRAND PRIX ON AUGUST 22. FINAL AVERAGE: 99.2 MPH 


I N MOTOR RACING, there is no such 
clear-cut prize as the heav'yweight 
title or the National League pennant. 
But a point system based on first-, sec- 
ond- and third-place finishes in Grand 
Prix races indicates the championship 
stature, each year, of one driver. This 
year, no matter what the outcome of 
the two final Grand Prix races— the 
Sept. 3 event at Monza and the Oct. 24 
competition at Barcelona— the cham- 
pion is certain to be Argentinian Juan 
Manuel Fangio, called "The Master." 

Fangio has driven a Mercedes in 
most of his successful races. On August 
22 he won the Swiss Grand Prix held 
on the Bremgarten circuit at Bern. 
He drove a Maserati to win the Bel- 
gian Grand Prix at Spa, but Mercedes 
brought him home in both the French 
and European Grand Prix, at Reims 
and Niirburgring. At this writing, Fan- 
gio has won five out of six Internation- 
al Grand Prix runs this year and has 
accumulated 44 points; his compa- 
triot, Froilan Gonzales, is runner-up at 


23 in third place is Maurice Trin- 
tignant of France, with 15. 

Last year’s world champion, Italy’s 
Alberto Ascari, disappeared from the 
ranks of leading contenders when he 
joined the Lancia sports-car team. He 
has made few starts since, but he won 
the Mille Miglia (Thousand Mile) Ital- 
ian road race for Lancia in early May 
and thereby broke the six-in-a-row 
winning streak gained by Ferrari since 
1948. 

To the casual observer, the expres- 
sion “Grand Prix” is somewhat mis- 
leading since it is not confined to 
the seven big events held in Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, Britain. Italy, 
Germany and Spain. Many other For- 
mula I events are included under this 
term and run in these and other coun- 
tries. Specifically, the term Formula I 
is used to connote racing cars powered 
by unsupercharged engines with a dis- 
placement of 2,500 cc. or 150 cubic 
inches. It embraces the most carefully 
built and efficiently powered of Euro- 


pean Grand Prix cars— such machines 
as Ferrari, Maserati and Mercedes in 
which the ultimate in power-weight ra- 
tios, braking and roadability are dra- 
matically tested for future production 
designs. Driven by factory teams, these 
hand-built machines also serve an im- 
portant promotional purpose. 

Although Grand Prix races seeming- 
ly overshadow sports-car events, the 
latter far outnumber Formula I races. 
By the lime the Casablanca 12-hour 
race has been run in December, no 
fewer than 72 sports-car events, 40 of 
them international, will have stirred 
circuit dust in 1954; this compared 
with 24 Formula I Grand Prix— a ratio 
of three to one. 

CLOSE RACE IN SPORTS CARS 

Although the year’s competition 
may ultimately establish the suprema- 
cy of one make of machine, among the 
sports cars it’s currently a close thing 
between an outstanding newcomer, the 
4.9-liter Ferrari, and the 3.3 Lancia. 
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THE WORLD AND U.S. 



JUAN MANUEL. FANGIO, “The Mas- 
ter," is a 43-year-ol(l Argentinian ex-me- 
ehanic who in seven years has twice reached 
the pinnacle of World Championship 
against the elite of Fiuropean Grand Prix 
drivers. Described by the late Professor 
Ferdinand Porsche, Germany’s top design- 
er, as "just the best there ever was,” Fangio 
scored his first triumphs in 1948. He is re- 
ganled by many as the suave prima donna 
of the track because of a studied la7.ines.s 
and condescending politeness highly decep- 
tive to the casual observer. Behind the 
wheel of a 200 mph Grand Prix machine, 
his nerves are ice, his judgment faultless 
and hi.s determination unrelenting. Prol)- 
ably the greatest tribute to Fangio was 
paitl three years ago by .Mercedes when, 
laying their plan.s for their return to Grand 
Prix racing, they invited him to head up 
their team. 


Ferrari leads with wins and places 
in five international events— Buenos 
Aires, Le Mans, Hyeres in France, 
Monr.a Supercortemaggiore (Itaiy). 
and Portugal; Lancia is runner-up with 
wins in the Mille Miglia and the Opor- 
to (Portugal) Sports-Car race, a sec- 
ond in the Sebring, Florida, 12-hour 
International, and Li6ge-Rome-Liege 
rally. Another newcomer, the D-type 
Jaguar, is third with a second at Le 
Mans, a triple score in the Reims 12- 
hour race and a win and place at Zand- 
voort. Holland. 

At Le Mans, where Ferrari and Jag- 
uar fought it out, the Gonzales-Trin- 
tignant Ferrari beat the Rolt-Hamil- 
ton Jaguar by only one minute and 
29 seconds after 24 hours of grueling 
speed. The Jaguar spotted the Ferra- 
ri 1.5 liters (90 cu. in.) displacement, 
yet was faster on the Mulsanne four- 
mile straight, clocking 172.76 mph 
compared with the Ferrari’s 160.03 
mph. It was also much superior 
on brakes, and only the unbelievable 
skill and nerve of Gonzales in the 


CHAMPIONS 



JAMES HOLBROOK KIMBERLY. 47- 

year-old Chicago sport.sman and tycoon, 
i.s nol only America’s No. 1 amateur driver 
but also an indi%’idualist with a flair for ele- 
gant dramatization. Driving his 4..'>-liter 
Ferrari to an almo.st unbroken .string of 
wins at major SCAA events, "Gentleman 
Jim" has crammed into le.ss than a year a 
mea.sure of succe.ss that normally would 
take many sea.son.s. He was first attracted 
to the sport in 1950, and climbed to stylish 
competence through a succc,s.sion of ever 
faster, more powerful cars, finally reaching 
speed.s of 160 mph on his first try with the 
big Ferrari at MacDill AFB. Suave, hand- 
some and aloof, Kimberly favors bright 
red racing dress (Sports Illustrated, Aug. 
16> to match his car colors. The proud- 
est feather in his cap was a recent offer 
from Ferrari to join the team as a reserve 
driver. 


pouring rain saved the day for Ferrari. 

The Mille Miglia showed up one of 
the smallest cars to enormous advan- 
tage. This was the new Type-550 IJ/^- 
liter sports-racing Porsche, with four 
overhead camshafts, driven by Hans 
Hermann, the junior member of the 
Mercedes-Benz racing team. Hermann 
came in sixth overall against every 
kind of road hazard, including moun- 
tain passes. Again at the Niirburgring 
(August 1) the Porsches scored two 
triple-headers in the races preceding 
the Grosser Preh. Not only did they 
finish 1-2-3 in both the sports and tour- 
ing 1500-cc. c!as.ses, but they also car- 
ried off the 1300-cc. category. 

The sensational postwar return of 
Mercedes to Grand Prix competition 
began at Reims, July 4 when the new 
2.5-liter aerodynamic cars driven by 
Fangio and Karl Kling ran away from 
the field. Finishing neck and neck, the 
two Mercedes averaged 115.67 mph for 
305 miles on ordinary roads. 

Two weeks later, liowever, the Ger- 
mans flopped badly in the British 


GP at Silverstone, where Mercedes 
appeared with the same drivers. Tbf* 
twisting course was unsuited to these 
cars, and the best Fangio could do 
was finish fourth, behind his pupil and 
fellow countryman, the late Onofre 
Marimon, who beat him with a Ma- 
serati. Gonzales, another protege of 
Fangio’s, won handsomely, followed 
by Britisher Mike Hawthorn, both 
with Ferraris. 

But the Germans had another ace 
up their sleeve— the new “Einsitzer” 
(single-seater) 2.5-liter Mercedes with- 
out an envelope body, which was then 
being readied for the third round of the 
Mercedes-Ferrari battle. This was the 
European GP in Germany on August 
1. Fangio won it for Mercedes at 82.70 
mph, beating Hawthorn (Ferrari) by 
two minutes and Trintignant (Ferra- 
ri) by five. 

This German event was marred by 
the death of Marimon, whose Masera- 
ti had cra.shed in practice the day be- 
fore. Fangio had taught Marimon a 
thousand finesses and encouraged him 
in every way. On his part, Marimon’s 
regard for “The Master” amounted to 
hero worship. 

HE PUSHED TOO HARD 

It may have been the fact that his 
fastest practice time around the tricky 
course— featuring 170 curves and 
bends to every 14-mile lap— was 21 
seconds slower than Fangio’s best that 
ultimately caused Marimon to crash. 
He missed a corner after a downgrade, 
jumped a ditch, rolled over several 
times and smashed against a tree. 

Marimon was succeeded as the No. 
1 Maserati man by Britisher Stirling 
Moss, an excellent driver who has had 
an exceedingly unlucky year. On six 
occasions— Le Mans, Silverstone, Niir- 
burgring, Pescara, Rome and Bern — 
mechanical failures have eliminated 
Moss when victory seemed likely. At 
Silverstone, for example, his Maserati 
broke its drive shaft when the race 
was nearly over and he held a secure 
second spot. 

Despite these misfortunes, Maserati 
has done well this season, winning the 
Argentinian, Belgian, Rome and Pes- 
cara Grand Prix and taking second at 
Caen. The company is now putting 
the finishing touches to the latest For- 
mula I machine with the road-holding 
De Dion rear axle and some 230 brake 
horsepower under the hood. 

In the United States the 1954 sea- 
son will turn out to have been the 
busiest (30 events, 15 national races) 
and most colorful since the rebirth of 
racing at the 1948 Watkins Glen 
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TOP GRAND PRIX CARS 


TOP SPORTS CARS 



FERRARI New-Type Formula I (1954 Champion Grand Prix 
car) has a four-cylinder engine de%‘eloping 25fi b.h.p.“Oversquare” 
bore results in lowered piston speed. Top speed: 165 mph. 



MASERATi Type 250F, second of Italy's contenders, is derived 
from model A6SSG, hut disposes of 30 more b.h.p. Engine is a six- 
cylinder, twin-overhead camshaft unit. Top speed: 160 mph. 



MERCEDES .Aerodynamic 2500 cc. Formula I with a straight- 
eight engine and advanced fuel injection, i.s capable of 200 mph. 
It easily exceeds designers' dream of 100 b.h.p. per liter. 



FERRARI 4.9-liter model, winner at Le Mans, ha.s a 12-cylinder 
engine with output of 347 b.h.p. A faster olTshoot of the 4.5-liter 
car, it is unwieldy, .sometimes dangerous. Top speed: 175 mph. 



LANCIA 3..3-liter model, which won 19.54 Mille Miglia, has a V6 
overhead-camshaft engine and inboard-mounted front brakes. 
Top speed : 1 55 mph. 



JAGUAR streamlined D-type model utilizes light alloys. Six- 
cylinder 250 b.h.p. engine with overhead cam-shafts is basically 
similar to that of KX120 sports job. Top .speed: 185 mph. 


Grand Prix. Its most notable feature 
was the definitive triumph of the U.S. 
Ferrari over the Cunningham sports 
car, king of the American racing pic- 
ture for the last three years. The occa- 
sion was the 200-mile race at MacDill 
Air Force Base, Tampa, Florida, when 
Jim Kimberly brought his newly ac- 
quired 4.5 Ferrari to the line on Janu- 
ary 31. Despite rain, Kimberly beat 
the seasoned Phil Wallers while giving 
away 60 cu. in. to Walters’ Cunning- 
ham. To prove this was no fluke, Kim- 


berly repeated the performance six 
weeks later at Hunter Ah'B. Savan- 
nah, Georgia when he lapped Sher- 
wood Johnston’s Cunningham. 

FERRARi'S ON THE MARCH 

Following Kimberly’s sen.sational 
start (six wins in his first seven racesj, 
the moneyed boys look up the 4.5 Fer- 
rari. Bill Spear’s F'errari arrived in 
March, follow’ed by the machines of 
Masten Gregory and Tony Paravano 
(driver Jack McAfee) on the West 


coast and by a similar model pur- 
chased in the East by Irwin Gold- 
schmidt. On the weekend of July 25, 
Goldschmidt three times— twice with 
the Ferrari— broke the Giant’s Despair 
Hillelimb record that Wallers had set 
in a Cunningham. 

This further proved to Briggs Cun- 
ningham that the timeworn dictum, 
“you can't beat inches,’’ is a fallacy. 
He has dropped the manufacture of 
the Cunningham and is now experi- 
menting with a new, smaller, lighter 
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competition chassis intended for the 
180-cu.-in. Meyer & Drake engine of 
proved merit. Furthermore, at Reims 
Cunningham discussed with M. Pe- 
rouse. Secretary of the all-powerful 
Federation Internationale de [’Auto- 
mobile, the possibility of limiting 1955 
sports-car engine displacement to 
three liters. 

In the smaller classes (1100 and 
1500 cc.) the overwhelming superiori- 
ty of the Osca proved conclusively 
that the logical power unit for any 
winning sports car is not a souped-up 
touring engine but a detuned racing 
unit. Notable Oscas have been those 
of Rees Makins (1100 cc.), which has 
won its class in every one of a dozen 
AFB events, and the Jim Simpson car 
(1500 cc.) with an equally impressive 
record. 

AND THEN SHE BLEW UP 

The most exciting 1954 race was at 
Andrews AFB. Washington, D.C., on 
May 2. Throughout the 200-mile Pres- 
ident’s Cup, Kimberly and Spear, with 
identical Ferraris, fought a merciless 
battle. One lap from the checkered 
flag, with a two-minute lead over his 
rival, Kimberly was a sure thing for a 
trip to the White House to receive the 
trophy from President Eisenhower. 
Then his engine blew up. 

In the West, car-builder Sterling 


Edwards took the four-year-old Palm 
Springs main event with a 4.1 Le Mans 
Ferrari, to become the first repeat win- 
ner. The fifth annual Pebble Beach 
road race (April 11) was another Fer- 
rari success when Edwards won the 
Del Monte Trophy, beating two Cad- 
Allards and a C-Type Jaguar: but at 
Golden Gate, San Francisco (June 6), 
before 100,000 spectators, it was Jack 
McAfee’s turn with the Paravane 4.5 
Ferrari. Edwards managed a second 
though. Meanwhile, at the Bakers- 
field Sports Car Races, Britisher Ken 
Miles won both events with his fabu- 
lous MG Special, beating (believe it 
or not) two Ferraris and a Maserati. 
In professional racing, the year's out- 
standing event — the 500-Mile Indian- 
apolis Memorial Day Classic— went to 
that human bomb. Bill Vukovich, with 
an Offy-powered Keck Fuel Injection 
Special. He became third man to win 
the race two years running — after Wil- 
bur Shaw and Mauri Rose. 

Although the future of sports-car 
racing at Air Force bases is uncertain, 
press reports about definite cancella- 
tions have been premature. There is a 
fair chance that several events will be 
run in 1955 at the larger airfields. 
Whatever the outcome, enthusiasts 
need not fear that the sport will die. 
Already this season the Sports Car 
Club of America has been offered 47 


possible venues for race meets by pro- 
gressive groups and communities. In 
addition, at least 10 Eastern and five 
Western road and airfield courses, sev- 
eral of them new this year, will hold 
races in 1955. The tentative date for 
next year's Sebring 12-hour interna- 
tional sports-car race is March 20; 
the event is definitely on, and many 
top-notch European entries are ex- 
pected. 

Judged by any standard — Top Ten 
or the proposed new Class Champion- 
ships— Kimberly is not only the sea- 
son’s champion driver of the United 
States but also the most improved 
one. The leading candidate for rookie- 
of-the-year honors is Ralph Durbin, a 
skilled, aggressive, 36-year-old Detroit 
enthusiast, who drives a well-tuned 
TF-MG, Durbin has logged six class 
firsts, four seconds and two thirds in 
seven major competitions covering 12 
races, in addition to an overall first 
and two thirds against such opposition 
as Porsches. 

Looking toward next year, American 
sports car enthusiasts are hoping that 
some effort will be made to restore the 
balance in favor of true road races. The 
Brynfan Tyddyn, Pa. race on July 25, 
though limited to 2,000-cc. machines, 
showed that airfield racing has encour- 
aged slack habits among drivers. There 
were three unnecessary flips (an MG, 
a Maserati and a Kieft-Bristol) when 
contestants forgot that real roads have 
crowns and that soft shoulders, ditches 
and stone bridges are more treacherous 
than cardboard boxes filled with sand. 

FASTER AND FASTER 

In the overall picture, 1954 has 
brought to light some interesting 
things. First: Grand Prix racing’s For- 
mula I gave impetus to the attainment 
of a long-sought ideal— a high-efficien- 
cy engine able to develop 100-brake 
horsepower per liter. Both Mercedes 
and Ferrari have achieved this goal 
without sacrificing reliability. Merce- 
des, with a straight-eight, double-over- 
head-camshaft, fuel-injection engine, 
produces 280 b.h.p. at 8,500 r.p.m. for 
only 2,496 cc. Ferrari, with the new 
GP 2.5-liter, four-cylinder engine, is 
good for 256 b.h.p. at 7,500 r.p.m. 
Maserati isn’t far behind. 

Second: A freakish relationship has 
developed between the performance 
factors of sports and GP cars. Several 
of the latest sports cars are nearly as 
fast as their outright racing counter- 
parts, yet have neither the roadability 
nor the brakes to cope with this speed. 
•As if affected by the Detroit virus. 



RACING ON THE RUNWAYS — A NEW ARENA 

The Strategic Air Command’s program of national airfield race.s, initiated in 
19o2 by General Curtis LeMay and sponsored’by the SCCA, gave tremendous im- 
petus to the revival of sports-car competition. Crowd control presents no problem.s 
at SAC races such as this typical event held at Chanute AFB, Rantoul, III., where 
Jaguars were preponderant. Smooth, wide runways permit safe speeds of over 150 
mph. The use of artificial turns leading into perimeter tracks calls for skillful corner- 
ing and gear-shifting. 
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both Ferrari and Lancia are engaged in 
a horsepower and displacement race — 
Lancia with 3.1, 3.3 and now .3.8 liters: 
Ferrari with 4.1, 4.5 and latterly 4.9 
liters. Yet the comparison is unflatter- 
ing to the sports car. In terms of effi- 
ciency, the I>ancia requires 3.3 liters 
to produce 250 b.h.p., wherea.s the GP 
Ferrari tops this output with 2.5 liters 
and also weighs much less. In terms of 
performance, the big 12-cylinder sports 
Ferrari takes 4.9 liters and 347 b.h.p. 
to do 175 mph, whereas the new For- 
mula I Mercedes needs but eight cylin- 
ders. 2.5 liters and 280 b.h.p. to reach 
close to 200 mph. 

Too much power in sports cars can 
be a hindrance— even a danger. The 
accidents to Umberto Maglioli (Tour 
of Sicily t and 1950 World’s Champion 
Nino Farina (Mille Miglia), both of 
whom crashed in much-fancied 4.9 Fer- 
raris, were clear evidence of the serious 
errors in judgment that can beset even 
experienced drivers surfeited with an 
overdose of torfiue and horsepower. 


MOTORS WITH WAKES 


Racing stock outboards is like stock>car racing, with a notable 
difference — the driver of a ‘‘flying pancake” must be able to swim 


SIZE AND SENSE 

Third: As a direct corollary to the 
above, the big sports-car races tend 
to encourage the development of ma- 
chines so remote from their produc- 
tion counterparts that they are beyond 
reach of the public. For this reason, 
Donald Healey's decision to withdraw 
the Austin-Healey team from Le Mans 
and elsewhere is to be applauded rather 
than criticized as it was by sections of 
the French press. The Dunlop disc 
brakes fitted to the Sebring Austin- 
Healey, for example, cost as much as 
the entire production model. William 
Lyons of Jaguar told Briggs Cunning- 
ham that Jaguar engineers could build 
a three-liter (or smaller t engine just as 
easily as they can build the present 
one. They don't care one way or the 
other. Cunningham says, “The pres- 
ent exaggerated displacements are not 
only dangerous but simply don’t make 
sense.” 

These are the lessons of the 19.54 
motor-racing .season and the challenges 
for 19.5.5. 


With an estimated 4,000,000 outboard 
motors now in use in the U.S. and an 
expected .sale of another half-million 
before the end of the year, the fast- 
growing sport of stock outboard racing 
looks forward to an even bigger boom 
in the future. A fortnight ago the 
American Power Boat Association ran 
off its national stock championships 
at De Pere, Wis. and drew 16,000 


spectators to make it the biggest and 
best ever held. After three days of 
thrills, spills and chills, eight new 
champions were named in the different 
runabout and hydroplane clas-ses. First 
boat acros.s the line was not always the 
winner as disqualifications for jump- 
ing the gun or hitting a buoy wore nu- 
merous. In the first race, 13 out of 16 
starting boats were disqualified. 


SUNDAY’S RACES 


Italian Grand Prix <IVIonia) 315 miles — 1, 
Fangio ( Mercetle.s); Hawthorn (Fer- 
rarii; 3, Maglioli (Fcrrarii, Gonzales 
(Ferrari), tied. Time; 2:47.47*/io. 

S.C.C.A. National Race Meet (Thompson 
Raceway, Conn.) - .Main event (Class C 
Modified 3.000 5,000 or) 1.5 mile.s; 1, Bill 
Spear iFerrarii, 73.03 mph; 2, Walt 
Hansge.) iJaguar-C); 3, Paul Timmins 
(Jaguar Special). 
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JOHNNY ANTONELLI continued from p. S8 


Plain Talk 
about 
the Best Oil 
for 

Your Car 

The motor oils recommended 
for many cars today are HD 
(High Detergency) oils contain- 
ing additives. 

Additives help keep your engine 
clean, prevent rust deposits . . . 
do many useful jobs for certain 
types of motors. 

Br// additives, i» themselves, do 
not luhricate. 

They can be added to any oil. 

To very good oil. 

To very j>oor oil. 

The quality of the basic oil is 
what determines the kind of 
lubrication your motor gets. 
That’s why . . . 

Today’s BEST oils 
start with 

Nature’s BEST crude 

Pennsylvania Motor Oils are 
endowed with outstanding 
natural toughness. 

Skillfully refined from Nature’s 
best crude oil and jortijied hy 
careji/lly selected additives, they 
stand up longer against the 
demands of modern engines. 

Keep the power 
you bought 

INSIST on a brand of 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Motor Oil 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 
Oil Cny, tannifUania 



es of grudging praise from fellow 
Braves was his earned-run average of 
and 48 strikeouts in 96 innings. 

Even this was gone in 1950. He 
pitched only 59 innings, won two 
games and lost three, and had an 
earned-run average of 5.80 which 
wasn’t progre.ss no matter how you 
looked at it. 

ARMY TO THE RESCUE 

.\t this juncture the Army came to 
Johnny's rescue. He was drafted in 

1951 and reported for training at Fort 
Meyer, Va. This might have been the 
crowning blow; it turned out to be 
Johnny’s luckiest stroke of all. At Fort 
Meyer, .\ntonelli was assigned to the 
post's baseball team. Sam Calderone, 
third-string catcher for the New York 
Giants, had also been assigned there 
earlier. In the ensuing two years, the 
battery of Anionelli and Calderone 
didn’t demolish any enemy targets but 
what it did to opposing baseball nines 
is still remembered. Antonelli won 42 
games, 20 of them consecutively, and 
tost only two. The class of opposi- 
tion he mowed down wa.s anything but 
amateur or semipro. In 44 games, he 
faced 29 major leaguers and an un- 
counted number of double and triple A 
players. Twice he pitched one-hitters, 
and in one game struck out 21 bats- 
men. Fort Meyer, with Antonelli win- 
ning the three games he pitched, won 
the annual National Ba.seball Congress 
Championship at Wichita, Kamsas in 

1952 and with it a trip to Japan to par- 
ticipate in the Inter-Hemisphere .series. 
There, Johnny shut out the Japanese 
team in both games he pitched. 

When he was still a soldier, Private 
.Antonelli married a pretty Medford, 
Mass, girl named Rosemarie Carbone, 
whom he had courted during his tough 
years in Boston. This step proved to 
be as beneficial to Johnny as the minor 
league training the -Army had provid- 
ed him. It freed him from the domina- 
tion of his father, a tie which, along 
with the bonus, has proved embarrass- 
ing to the young pitcher, motivated 
though il was by paternal devotion. 

Early in the season, when asked to 
pose with Joe Amalfitano, the Giants’ 
bonus third ba.seman from California, 
Johnny e.xcused himself. “Joe is my 
pal but I don’t want to emphasize that 
bonus stuff. That’s a dead issue now.’’ 

So is the role his father played. “I 
appreciate everything my dad has 
done for me,” said Johnny. “Dad got 
me into the majors but that phase of 
my career is over. I’ve got to do all 
the rest for myself.” I^est anyone draw 
any erroneous conclusions about filial 


ingratitude from this, let it be said 
that Papa— now Grandpapa— Anto- 
nelli serves as baby sitter for Johnny’s 
one-year-old daughter, Lisa, whenever 
her mom and dad spend a night on 
the town. 

Although Antonelli has the poise 
and confidence of a veteran, he had 
one attack of stage fright this season. 
That was in the .All-Star Game at 
Cleveland in which he got a rough go- 
ing over during his two-inning slay on 
the mound. The unkindest cut of all 
was A1 Rosen’s homer. Rosen and John- 
ny had met before. When the Giants 
and Indians were traveling through the 
West in spring training, Johnny start- 
ed to bolt his ice cream one night .so he 
could give his seat to the Cleveland 
hatting champion whom he had struck 
out that afternoon. 

"Don’t gobl)le that ice cream so 
fast,” said Al, good-naturedly. “I 
wouldn’t want to see a kid who can 
pitch like you wind up with ulcers.” 
The sentiment, of course, didn’t ap- 
ply to All-Star or World Series games 
in which the twain should happen to 
meet. 

HE WHIPPED THE CREAM 

The ability to rise to occasions— a 
reliable index of greatness— is anoth- 
er of Antonelli’s virtues. He did it at 
Rochester that night when he turned 
in a no-hitter for the 18 major league 
scouts. He did it one Sunday last June 
when the Giants came up to the ninth 
with a precarious one-run lead over the 
St. Louis Cardinals. Durocher pulled 
out relief star Hoyt Wilhelm, who had 
held the C ards scoreless in the la.st two 
innings, and called on .Antonelli in his 
first relief assignment as a Giant. The 
Cardinals had always been Johnny’s 
Nemesis up to then, having beaten him 
seven times out of eight. But with the 
cream of the Cardinal order coming up 
in the persons of Stan .Musial, Ray Ja- 
blonski and Wally Moon, each hitting 
over .325 at that stage. Papa Antonel- 
li’s little bonus baby bowled them over 
like three sitting ducks in a shooting 
gallery. Thai was the day Durocher 
became completely sold on his golden 
left arm. 

Even if Johnny shouldn’t get into 
the World Serie.s this fall, there’s still 
plenty of time. One thing is certain: 
when the chance comes again, he won’t 
have to watch proceedings from the 
bench. John .August Antonelli is now 
a member of the lodge and for that 
matter, so is his old man, w’hose wild- 
est boasts about his $65,000 bonus 
baby might now pass as baseball’s un- 
derstatement of the age. 
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You Never Tasted Beer 
Like Heineken’s Beer 



^‘HE'S HERE SOMEWHERE" 


Anyone looking' for Waller Alston won’t find him in the public eye 

by RED SMITH 


W ALTER Alston had one distinction 
before he appeared as manager 
last spring in the Brooklyn training 
camp in Vero Beach, P'la. He was the 
least-known manager in the major 
leagues. Throughout the season he has 
made himself memorable by indicating 
a strong desire to remain so. 

“You fellows are going to miss Dres- 
sen,” newspapermen were warned be- 
fore training camp opened, and those 
covering the Dodger base found it true. 
Used to be they’d ask Charley a ques- 
tion which he’d answer readily enough, 
adding, “Reminds me of the time—’’ 
and copy would pour out of him. 

DODGERS’ DILEMMA 

Erskinf and Loes, 

But then who goes? 

Sid Friedlander, New York Post 


Now Alston submitted to press con- 
ferences and answered, “Yes,” “No,” 
"I don’t know yet.” When the Dodgers 
got home for their first appearance in 
Ebbets Field, the Ohio schoolmaster 
seemed faintly bewildered by the clam- 
or. “There will be times this summer,” 
someone remarked, “when Walter will 
long for the tranquil classroom.” 

One of those times was last week. 
Trailing the Giants by three games, 
the Dodgers barely survived a three- 
game series in the Polo Grounds, drop- 
ping two but averting a plunge to third 
place by a win in the final. This put 
them four games off the pace— five 
back in the important "games lost” 
column. Now they could not win the 
pennant unaided; New York would 
have to lose it. 

Alston does not hog the television 
picture on the field, but in the seventh 
inning of the first game he played a 
command performance. The score was 
tied, the Giants had runners on first 


base and third with two out. Leo Du- 
rocher sent Hoyt Wilhelm up to bat 
for himself. Wilhelm had not made a 
hit in the year of our Lord 1954. 

Pee Wee Reese, the Brooklyn cap- 
tain, ran in from shortstop to consult 
with Jim Hughes, the pitcher. The 
other infielders gathered around. Reese 
yelled and whistled for the manager’s 
attention. At length Alston walked 
into the camera's eye. 

They discussed the possibility of a 
double steal. They debated how to 
pitch to Wilhelm, whom none could 
recall seeing at bat, for he had been up 
only fifteen times this year. 

Then Hughes pitched and Wilhelm 
knocked in the winning run with a sin- 
gle over second base. 

Next day a photographer visited the 
Brooklyn dugout and asked the man- 
ager, “Which one is Alston?” Several 
players tittered and Alston, with a 
faint, shy grin on his lips, said, “Oh, 
he’s here somewhere.” 

The photographer laid a paw on Al- 
ston’s shoulder and turned him, peer- 
ing at the number 24 on his back. 
"You’re Alston,” he accused the man 
who has run the league champions all 
summer. 

The man isn’t the pushing type. He 
has no television ambitions. 
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Dodgrrs /^lugging ace Gil Hodges 


gd Hodges sags: 

Smooths sun-seared 


lips in a hurry' 

“Hot sun plays rough with my lips a 
good 20 hours a week,” says Dodgers 
star Gil Hodges. "That’s why I 
carry and use Mentholatum Medi- 
cated Stick. It soothes and smooths 
sun-seared lips in a hurry.” 

It’s medicated! Contains lanolin, 
camphor, menthol and other benefi- 
cial, medically approved ingredients. 
Get Mentholatum Medicated Stick. 
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•The only 

r^iSluDoines 


And the only train that trov«li, during 
doylight hourt, through the heart of the 
mighty Colorado Rockiet, oerosi the 
High Sierra ond down the entire length 
of Californio'i famous Feather River 
Conyon, Choir Coachei ond oil types 
of modern Pullman occommodatlons. 
FAMILY FARE PUN. (Through Pull, 
man New York.San Froncisco.) 



The most tolked>about train 
in the country! 



Ooily between Chicago and San 
Francitco-Oakland via Denver and 
Salt Lake City. 

WESTERN 

PACIFIC 




JOHNNY LILLY’S 
BIG SHOOT 

He’s from a top-notch lrapshootin}t family. Here’s what it’s like to 
be a boy among men in the Grand American Handicap Tournament 


Vandalia, Ohio 

B y ofReial count there were 2,009 
shotgun wizards wearing wide- 
peaked caps ganged up at Vandalia, 
during the last week of August. They 
somehow managed to break into bits 
more than a million black, pancake- 
shaped birds with yellow domes, known 
as clay pigeons. It all added up to trap- 
shooting’s Grand American Handicap 
Tournament, a real dilly of a shoot, 
the biggest yet held. 

Out of those 2,009 earnest competi- 
tors there was one sighting in for stakes 
a lot more important than just the cool 
cash involved ($4,800 in prizes and 
bets that went to the winner). This 
special one was a 13-year-old shooter 
named Johnny Lilly, from a town in 
central Michigan called Stanton. 

A NAME WITH A REPUTATION 

To get the pitch on what was chas- 
ing around in Johnny’s mind that Au- 
gust afternoon, you’ve first got to know 
about his father and grandfather. 

Johnny’s father is Ned Lilly. In the 
trapshooting world, that compares with 
the name Ted Williams in baseball. 
Ned Lilly is still rated among the five 
greatest trapshooters in the world. And 
Johnny’s grandfather, Dr. I. S. Lilly, 
already made the family name mean 
quite a lot before Ned ever came along. 
Between Johnny’s father and grand- 
father, the name Lilly has a reputa- 
tion in Vandalia. 

But this is ’54 and time marches on. 
Now, it’s Johnny’s turn. It’s the first 
time he’s ever been in this high-pressure 
national hassle. Nor has he had too 
much experience other place.s either. 

He broke 97 at the Wisconsin State 
shoot this past summer, became Michi- 
gan State Junior Champ by breaking 
94 and won the Central Zone Cham- 
pionship with 91. All this moved him 
up from Class D to Class B (his father 
is Class AA, 96 average, shooting from 
a 25-yard handicap, otherwise known 
as “the back yard"). 

Now he's sitting in a canvas-back 
chair under the canopy outside his 


grandfather’s trailer. Sitting around 
Johnny are his father, his grandfather, 
his older cousin and a family friend. 

Johnny leans back in the chair. 
“What squad’s up now?” he asks. 

“I don't know, Johnny, but it’s not 
near 222 yet,” his father says. 

Johnny’s grandfather speaks up. 
“Forgot to tell you, Johnny — they 
want you to stop by the Ad Building 
some time and pick up that silver bowl 
you won yesterday.” 

Johnny nods, gets up and heads to- 
ward the Ad Building. Yesterday, in 
the Preliminary Tournament, Johnny 
won the silver bowl piu.s about $774 by 
breaking a phenomenal 99 birds out of 
the 100 possibles. The only reason he 
didn’t top the whole field was because 
Vernon Thornborrow from Hamilton, 
Ont. broke an incredible 100 out of 
100 to walk off with $5,000. 

Now Johnny finds himself a celeb- 
rity. Photographers besiege him. When 
he finally gets back to his grandfa- 
ther’s trailer, there’s still another pho- 
tographer wailing— this one from a 
magazine called Sports Ili.ustrated. 

He gets that shot out of the way, 
but he can’t sit still long. He goes over 
to the ammo store and buys his four 
packages of shells. Back at the trailer 
he says, “I heard over there somebody 
already broke 99. Some kid” His fa- 
ther shrugs. 

THE BIRDS FLY 

Inside the trailer, Johnny pins a pro- 
tective pad under his polo shirt on the 
right shoulder where the recoil hits. He 
puts on his shooting jacket, .slings the 
strap of his ammo case over his shoul- 
der and walks out, gun in hand. When 
he reaches the line on Trap 6, West, 
his father is sitting on the bench be- 
hind the shooting platform. Johnny 
draws the No. 5 spot. The man in No. 1 
slot asks if everyone is ready, then he 
calls for bis bird, p’our birds later an- 
other Lilly takes over for the family 
in the Grand American. 

Johnny stands there, wearing his 
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Milwaukee Braves’ cap and his rolled* 
up dungarees. He brings his gun shoul- 
der-high with the crisp precision of a 
line-duty Marine. He yells "PhIU” in 
a voice that’s a high-pitched contrast 
to the rest. 

Out of the trap skims the bird. 
Johnny’s gun remains silent for a brief 
second, or maybe two, and then it 
speaks. The bird seems to dissolve in 
the air, the way it only does when it’s 
been nailed dead to center. 

Johnny hugs the gun under his arm, 
spits on his hands (abore), then rubs 
them on the backsides of his dungarees. 
He finishes his first five shots without 
a miss and, according to custom, heads 
across the shooting platform to No. 1 
while the others move down a notch. 

It isn’t until his 28th shot that John- 
ny finally misses one. He winds up with 
a highly respectable 91, but eight 
misses over the final winner, 14-year- 
old Nick Egan from Flushing, N.Y. 

They head back to the trailer. It’s 
easy to see he’s giving himself a bad 
time. It’s no comfort to know that the 
champ who beat him only broke 88 
in his first Grand American. 

But Johnny’s father is contented. 
“With seasoning, he’ll be the best shot 
that ever came along in this family,” 
says he. “He showed me that today.” 

The name of Lilly would seem to be 
safe at Vandalia for a good many years. 

— Duane Decker 



In tleej)-toiiecl “Char-Grccn,” will) “Micliiiglu Green” baiul, the “Glub 15” 
blends well with the new, dark shades in n)en'.s a|)])arcl. The liat is distin- 
guislied by hand-crafteii Custom l-dge,® smaller crown and brim, and wider 
band with back-bow. — Now being shown by your Knox hatter. 

Jlio available iM Canada 
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CHARLES vs. 


THE MUSCLES 


T he second episode in a 
world series will be fought 
out in Yankee Stadium next 
Wednesday night hut there 
will be only one man on each 
team and no bat will be in evi- 
34 dence although the features 
of the contestants may look 
35 as if they had been worked 

over with one before the world’s championship is decided. 
^ It is champion .Rocky Marciano and ex-champion and 
No. 1 contender Exzard Charles in a rematch for the 
heavyweight supremacy of the civilized world, if you call 
civilized what Marciano and Charles did to each other in 
their primitive, bloodied 15-round struggle three months 
ago. That night Charles sleep-walked back to his dressing- 
room resembling a man who had argued with and lost to 
the Super Chief and Marciano pushed his way back to his 
quarters with a close but justified decision and a tom left 
eye that had to be sewn together like a sock with a three- 
inch rip. 

Studying the contestants at their training camps in the 
Catskills a few days ago, I .saw them as the alpha and zeta 
of physical contrast. On the scales it will be a stand-ofT, 
each one tipping a fraction this or that side of 187. There 
similarity ends. Charles is drawn fine, as if by an artist 
with a sense of aesthetic proportion, with smooth-muscled 
shoulders and tapering legs. The skin on his body is as 
tight as that of a drum and he is so graceful that he seems 
ready to take his place with Sugar Ray Robinson and the 
Mambo Kid Gavilan as Fistiana’s gift to terpsichore. 

No one will ever associate the rhythm of the dance with 
the heavy-footed, lumberingly powerful champion. He 
has weight-lifter’s legs and thick, stubby arms. His moves 
are clumsy and awkward but purposeful. His flesh seem.s 
thick where Charles’ is taut, and loose where the challeng- 
er's is tight. Looking at Rocky's back as he sat relaxed and 


1. Front hI (M. fronlalin) 2 . Orhicul.r mu.tdt' of t-yp (M. orbiouluris oculi) 3. ZyK<»matin (M. zygonmlicu-Hi 4. Orbicular muKolcuf mouth (M. orbicularis 
orifl' s. Nasal (.M. naaalisi s. Masacter (M. massc-lor) r. Risorius (M. risorius) i. Cheek (M. buccinator) t. Flat (M. platysma) to. Sternocleidomas- 
toid ).M. sternocleidomaBtoideua) tt. Trapezius (M. trapezius) iz. Deltoid (M. deltoideus) ij. Greater pectoral (M. pectoralis major) u. Triceps (M. 
tricep.4 brachii) is. Biceps (M. biceps brachii) ic. Urachiai (M. brachialia) ir. Brachioradical (M. brachioradialis) is. Long radial extensor muscle of 
wrist (M. extensor carpi radiali.s longu-s) i». Common extensor muscle of fingers (M. extensor digitorum communis) zs. Ulnar extensor muscle of 
wrist (M. extensor carpi ulnaris) zi. Coraco-brachial (M. coracohrachialis) it. Ulnar flexor mu-scle of wrist (M. flexor carpi ulnarisi tj. Long palmer 
(M. palmarLs longusi Z4. Radial flexor (M. flexor carpi radialis) zs. Rectus (M. rectus abdominis) zs. External oblique (M. ohiiquus abdominis ex- 
ternus) zr. I^erratus magnus (M. serratus anterior) it. Middle gluteal (M. gluteus medius) zs. Tensor muscle of broad fasciae (M. tensor fasciae latae) 
se. Lali‘rnl great (M. vastas lateralis) ii. Straight head (M. rectus femori.s) iz. Middle great (M. vastus mediali.s) ii. Tailor {M. sartoriusl 34. Iliac 
{M. iliaeiLs) 3S. Greater psoas (M. psoa.s major) 3(. Pectineus (M. pectineus) 37. Ix>ng adductor (M. adductor longusi 3t. Slender (M. gracilis) 
M. Anterior tihini (M. tibialis anterior) 40. I,onK extensor muscle of toes (M. extensor digitorum longusi 4i. I^ong extensor muscle of great toe (M. 
extensor hallueis longusi 4Z. Long peroneal (M. peroneu.s longusi 43. Gastrocnemius (M. gastrocnemius) 44. Soleus (M. soleus). 
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he o short, upward one — like the recoil of a gun. Charles, 
conlrarily, should find blows straight from the shoulder or 
chest most useful. Marciano’s arms are unusually short, but 
his disadvantage in reach is offset by the great speed that 
characterizes all short, tvell-developed muscles. If the fight 
were held in a swimming pool, with both boxers treading 
water, Rocky wouldn't be able to hit very hard. Charles 
would. On the dry canvas at Yankee Stadium 1 suspect Mar- 
ciano will hare a distinct advantage. 


DR. PECK SAYS: 

Although both Rocky Marciano and Ezzard Charles hare 
splendid all-over muscular development, each has one area in 
which his musculature is outstanding. In the case of Rocky 
it is in his phenomenally developed thigh and leg muscles 
and in the case of Ezzard in his shoulder and arm muscles. 
Although I have not observed either boxer in an actual fight, 
their characteristic musculature should influence their styles. 
Since Rocky’s powerful thigh and leg muscles exert a down- 
ward thrust against the grou7id, his most effective blow should 


MARCIANO 

These drawings by Paul Peck reveal Ihe structure 


of the two men who fight for the heavyweight 
championship next week but as Hudd Schulberg 
points out mind may triumph over muscles 


freely sweating on a rubbing 
table after going five rounds 
with his sparring partners and 
twice that many with the 
newsreel cameras, you were 
reminded of the thick hard 
fat covering a slab of coun- 
try-smoked bacon. 

But musculature, as my 
medical friends must call it, 
will hardly decide the pattern 
of the fight. Boxing is still a 
contest of skills and wills and 
the secret of next Wednesday 
night lies not in the tibialis 
anterior or the sternocleido- 
mastoid (to try one on for size) 
but in the brain reflexes, the battle plan, the mind-over- 
matter determination of these two contrasting but equally 
well-conditioned athletes. The natures of both men as well 
as their muscular development govern their styles. 

Ezzard was a proud, stylish, self-contained, not quite 
arrogant figure presiding over the training table. When 
we talked about books— for it is a notorious, Tunney- 
ish fact that he reads— he said sternly, “I’ve put books 
aside. They could distract me from what I’m doing. A 
prize fighter has to be crude and tough— crude and tough.” 
He seemed to savor the sound of it. Then he showed his 
regular, whlte-as-a-tooth-pasle-ad teeth in a revealing 
grin. What he meant is he’s been accused of being a 
Ferdinand of the prize ring and now he means to prove 
—if any proof is wanted off the last one— that he is ready 
to concentrate all of his knowledge and courage and co- 
ordination into an all-stops-out effort to become the 
first ex-champion ever to fight his way back to the top 
of the mountain. 

Rocky doesn't need to talk himself into concentration. 
He doesn’t need to shift mental gears to step himself up 
to his top fighting speed. He is, as Scott Fitzgerald would 
have said, a natural, and while he is as warm-hearted 
and gentle and ingratiating a young man as ever you want 
to meet, he is out to prove next Wednesday night that he 
was ring-rusty in June and that in his thick hands and 
short, chunky arms he has the power to knock out the 
best-conditioned and far away the best man he ever fought. 
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to make your hair stay combed! 


ST LOUIS 


As the Baltimore Orioles, the former St. 
Louis Browns are the same old cellar- 
dwellers. Sports Editor J. Roy Stock- 
ton. who knew them in ({ood times and 
bad, examines their history and the sad 
lesson of a ball club bled white. 


Hold a boule of Lucky Tiger 3 Purpose Hair Tonic to the light. 
Note the clear, amber fluid . . . the complete absence of a mineral 
oil “ring” at the neck of the bottle. It doesn’t seem possible (hat such a clean, 
light liquid could make your hair stay combed! But it can and will! 
A dash of Lucky Tiger in the morning keeps hair naturally 
neat all day long . . . with no trace of an oily, plastered-down sheen. 

This hair tonic magic is Lucky Tiger’s own little scientific 
secret . . . tried and tested in the laboratory . . . proved on thousands 
of heads of hair of all colors and textures. 


Of course, Lucky Tiger also contains other important ingredients to 
wake up your scalp . . . remove loose dandruff . . . relieve itching. 
And if you’re worried about infectious dandruff, it's nice to know Lucky 
Tiger kills on contact pityrosporum ovale, the infectious dandruff germ. 


Get a bottle of Lucky Tiger 3 Purpose Hair Tonic today. 
Try using science instead of grease to make your hair stay combed. 

Sold at toiletry counters and barber shops everywhere. 



W E HAVEN’T heard anything lately 
about the small crowds and un- 
friendly fans in St. Louis having been 
responsible for the poor showing of the 
1953 Browns on the playing field. Per- 
haps they’re learning in Baltimore that 
a poor ball club is just that, whether 
it plays in Missouri or Maryland. 

They still have a lot to learn in Bal- 
timore, however, such as the fact that 
firing a manager and/or a business 
manager isn't an open sesame to the 
first division. 

HONESTY'S REWARD 

Let’s review the front-office opera- 
tion of the Orioles since the transfer 
from St. Louis to Baltimore. In the 
purchase of the Browns, Baltimore ac- 
quired a field manager, one Marty 
Marion, who knew all about the ball 
club’s playing personnel, and a general 
manager in Bill DeWitt, one of the 
shrewdest men baseball has known in 
decades. 

So what did the front office, headed 
byClarenceW. Miles, do? Itfired Mar- 
ion hecau.se he was honest enough to 
say the ball club was a bad one and 
could expect to finish no higher than 
seventh. And instead of persuading De- 
Witt, who also was under contract, to 
contribute his talents to the rebuild- 
ing job, the front office hired Arthur 
Ehlers away from the Athletics. 

It look a long time to get the 
Browns, now the Orioles, into the 
plight they’re in and it’s going to take 
a long time to make them a ball club 
worthy of the name again. Miles says 
“at least $250,000 will be available 
next year for the purchase of playing 
talent.” 

It’s going to take much more than 
that, Mr. Miles. 

The Browns’ troubles and their 
downward trend started years ago 
when Dick Muckerman made exten- 
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POST- DISPATCH 



Each week Sports 
Illustrated will re- 
print nn OHlslnnding 
sport* column from 
a daily newspaper. 
The writer will re- 
ceive a prize of $250. 


sive improvements in the Grand-Dodi- 
er baseball plant, then Sportsman’s 
Park, and invested a large chunk of 
dough in a new ball park at San An- 
tonio. 

Muckerman’s ball club found itself 
in a bad linancial situation. Something 
had to be done. Bill DeWitt started 
selling. The club’s talent pool was used 
to bail out the ball club. 

Then the DeWitts, Bill and Charley, 
bought the club from Muckerman. 
They may have had a burning desire 
at the time to make the investment a 
permanent thing. If they had the burn- 
ing desire or the hope, they were soon 
disillusioned. 

Subsequently, to keep their own- 
ership alive pending a capital-gain 
deal, which was their only out, they 
had to dip into the talent pool. We 
remember one dip. The DeWitts an- 
nounced they had made a deal with 
the Red Sox, trading A1 Zarilla for Stan 
Spence, “in an effort to strengthen the 
Browns.” That one didn’t fool any- 
body. It was soon learned that the 
Browns had received, with the aging 
Spence, more than $100,000. 

DRASTIC IS THE RIGHT WORD 

The cash deals kept the DeWitts in 
business, however, until Bill V’eeck 
came along, and in the sale of the 
club to Bill and his associates the De- 
Witts emerged with a handsome profit. 

Veeck, too, was a capital-gain man. 
He had no intention of making owner- 
ship of the Browns a permanent thing 
in St. Louis. But when he finally .sold 
the wreck to the Baltimore group, 
Veeck also came out with a profit. 

It's going to take a long time, Mr. 
Miles, to put all that blood back into 
the ball club. And you’re right when 
you use the word drastic. What has to 
be done must be drastic. But $250,000 
isn’t drastic enough. 



FOLLOW SUIT 

with this finest of footwear in 

charcoal 


brown 

At our express order . . . the tanners of our premium leathers 
have matched the rich, glowing hue of the top shade of all 
in men’s wear for fall — CHARCOAL BROWN. Thoroughly 
masculine ... a handsome change from the traditional tans and 
blacks . . . provided in two highly favored models ... to keep 
smart company with most anything you’ll wear, anywhere. 
THE STETSON SHOE COMPANY, INC., South Weymouth 90, Mass. 


Stetson Shoes retail from $18.95 to $42.50 
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QUEEN OF THE TURF 

Racing on grass in (he I’.S. gets a boost from Elizabeth Regina 

by ALBION HUCHES 
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because every Ace Ball is 
•‘surface-sealed”, tni-round, perfectly 
balanced. 34 tests guarantee 
outstanding quality. Lively action. 
Grips the alley. Meets all ABC 
regulations. Write for name 
of nearest distributor. American 
Hard Rubber Company. 93 Worth St., 
, New York 13, N.Y. — makers also 
J of famous Ace Combs. 


T lkf racing in this country has 
been given the royal nod by Queen 
Elizabeth. By accepting the invitation 
of John D. Shapiro, president of Lau- 
rel in Maryland, to run her black colt, 
Landau, in the Washington, D.C. In- 
ternational in November, the Queen 
gave a booster shot to racing over grass 
in this country. 

American turf racing is growing in 
popularity everywhere. Belmont and 
Santa Anita inaugurated grass courses 
this year and about a dozen tracks now 
have grass features, which until quite 
recently could be seen only at Hialeah. 
But old Maryland gets credit for creat- 
ing our first real international race. 

Two years ago the mile-and-a-half 
turf stake for three-year-olds and up 
was inaugurated at Laurel. An invita- 
tion affair, it drew horses from abroad 
because of proper timing and the fact 
lhal the race was run under conditions 
familiar to the invaders: a walk-up 
start and a grass course. An English 
colt, Wilwyn, was the first winner. 
Then came Worden II, Pennsylvania 
owned, but a French-bred-and-raced 
horse. This year the royal colors— pur- 
ple, scarlet and gold— may well come 
through. Landau is a triple-stake win- 
ner, a son of Dante from the great mare 
Sun Chariot. Nearcois his grandpappy. 

FIRST EQUINE EXPORT 

Never before have the colors of a 
British reigning monarch been seen on 
a foreign course. Not even in the days 
of Edward VII, Elizabeth’s great- 
grandfather, who, as Prince of W’ales, 
won many a Derby and one Grand Na- 
tional. Modern British royalty’s in- 
terest in racing dates back at least 
to Charles II, who made Newmarket 
Heath his country playground and im- 
portant in racing annals. His niece 
Queen Anne inherited his enthusiasm 
and promoted Ascot, which is to this 
day a royal demesne. 

As interest in turf racing grows in 


this country we will, of course, develop 
horses which run well on the grass. To 
date, the top turf runners in American 
stables are mostly foreign-bred, with 
Hasty House Farm's English-bred Stan, 
the top 1954 horse. It is possible that 
the triple turf stake events at Atlantic 
City in mid-September will turn up 
some native horses which can compete 
with Landau, and other foreign-breds. 

On September 15 two stakes, one for 
American-bred and one for foreign-bred 
horses, will be run off. Then the first 
four in each division will be invited 
to run in the $50,000 added United 
Nations Turf Stakes September 25th, 
with no added starters. 

A sprinting Canadian-bred, Canadi- 
an-owned mare, Canadians, just played 
with the rest of the 19 girls in last Sat- 
urday’s Vagrancy Handicap at Aque- 
duct. Ironically, she Is not entered in 
the richer and more important distaff 
test, the Beldame, on September 18th. 

Only significant thing about the 
$144,820 Washington Park Futurity 
last Saturday was the defeat of Royal 
Note, the 2-5 favorite ridden by Arcaro. 

Andy Crevolin, owner of the Ken- 
tucky Derby-winner Determine, was 
suspended by the California and Illi- 
nois Racing Boards, pending hearings 
later this month. His injudicious tape- 
recorded interview which appeared in 
The Blood-Horse had the results a more 
astute man might have anticipated. As 
we noted here last week, Crevolin gave 
the impression that his horses might 
not try to win if things were not to the 
stable's liking. Subsequently, Andy 
said he didn't really mean it, but the 
damage was done. The two state boards 
have done the only thing they could 
do under the circumstances. The bright 
side of the affair is that it aired the 
question of “qualifying” horses. May- 
be some good will come of it. 
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LEGGIE FOREVER 

VF 

The indomitable Mrs. Mertz is the best 


woman sailor in American waters 



by ROBERT N. BAVICR JR. 


T hk best woman sailor in the coun- 
try this year is a tall, thin, tousle- 
haired Long Island Sound skipper who 
talks like a foghorn undergoing a 
change of voice. To the many friends 
and acquaintances of Mrs. Allegra 
Knapp Mertz, otherwise known as 
"Leggie,” it was an occasion for rejoic- 
ing when she won the Mrs. Charles 
Francis Adams Trophy last month, 
and therewith the women's national 
sailing championship. Leggie had been 
chasing the Adams Cup for more years 
than many of Long Island’s youthful 
skippers can remember, and had done 
an awful lot for sailing on the way. 

CARELESS AND COLORFUL 

Leggie, in fact, practically personi- 
fies the sport on Long Island Sound, 
where champions are bred. The high 
screech of her excited voice is as famil- 
iar to sailors old and young as a sea 
gull’s cry, and just about as omnipres- 
ent. Her language is as colorful as her 
appearance, which a euphemist would 
describe as “careless.” .After her Adams 
Cup victory, she found a comment in 
a New York paper to the effect that 
there is more good sailing ability than 
good looks among the girl skippers on 
the Sound. “Hey, Mertz!” yelled Leg- 
gie at her husband, James M. Mertz, 
“here’s a guy who thinks I’m a good 
sailor!” And she roared with laughter. 

The casual visitor overhearing stray 
comments about Leggie on any Long 
Lsland dock would probably get the 
impression that no more disagreeable 
personality ever held a racing vessel’s 
tiller. He could scarcely be more wrong. 
Leggie is noisy, opinionated, and hope- 
lessly sentimental when it comes to 
kids. She has a way of adopting almost 
any junior sailor who may cross her 
path, generally with more vigor than 
diplomacy. “Every kid in the club 
hates my guts,” she says. “I’m always 
giving ’em hell for the sloppy way 
they keep their boats and the damn 
fool things they do.” But what she 
doesn't say is that there isn’t a kid 
around who, as he grew older, didn’t 
wind up thinking the world of Leggie 


Mertz. She makes them better sailors 
and she gives a “shipshape” prize each 
year to the one who keeps his boat 
best. 

Nobody ever stays mad at Leggie 
very long. Those who know her best 
and longest like her most. The loser 
in an argument with her usually rea- 
lizes that she was right after all; and 
that, anyway, anything she says or 
does is not for selfish interest but be- 
cause she feels it’s best for sailing, 
which she passionately loves. 

She’s had a lot of things to do be- 
sides win races in latter years. Her two 
children, Jamie, aged 13, and young 
Leggie, 10, took more of their mother’s 
time than most because she was deter- 
mined that they would be good sailors. 
They each have boats of their own. A 
week after Leggie won the Adams Cup 
little Leggie came home for dinner wear- 
ing a big smile. “I just won three races 
at the club this afternoon,” she said. 
“My God,” cried Leggie. “How’d you 
do it? I didn’t know you even knew 
how to round a mark the right way.” 

“I don’t know, Mother,” said little 
Leggie, “but now can I crew for you in 
the Adams Cup?” 

“Hell, no,” was her mother’s fond 
reply. “You’re not allowed to crew un- 
til you’re 15 and I don’t know if I’ll 
last that long.” 

FATHERLY ADVtCE 

Neither Leggie nor little Leggie, of 
course, believed a word of that. Two 
years ago, when Leggie finished sev- 
enth out of nine in the Long Island 
championships, a fatherly old mem- 
ber of the host club who should have 
known better counseled her to quit. 
“You’re getting too old,” he said. “Af- 
ter all, most of the competition are still 
in their ’teens.” 

Leggie didn’t forget that. When she 
was asked how it felt to be the best 
woman sailor in the country again, she 
answered: “It feels terrific. It feels even 
better than in 1950 ’cause I proved 
that fathead who told me I should quit 
was nuts. After all”— and she grinned 
maliciously— “I’m forty-one!” 
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MEETING AT MERION 

In the Curtis Cup the ladies politely played some very good golf 

by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


T hk Merion Golf Club's East Course 
must surely be the most versatile 
18 holes in the country. Most courses 
sturdy enough to test the top pros are 
seldom suitable battlegrounds even for 
the best amateurs, but here is Merion, 
over the last 38 years not only the 
scene of two National Open champion- 
ships and three National Amateurs, but 
also of two National Women's Ama- 
teurs— and equable for all. I..ast Thurs- 
day and Friday, some four years after 
it had proved in the 1950 Open to be 
all that the best modern men pros could 
handle, Merion was host to the eighth 
Curtis Cup match, the biennial series 
between teams of women amateurs rep- 
resenting the United States and the 
British Isles. There was some beautiful 
golf and some really remarkable scor- 
ing by both sides. Merion 's secret, per- 
haps, is that it is such a sound course it 
demands good shotmaking and such a 
lovely course it encourages it. 

MAIN LINEAR MEETING 

Of the important golf competitions, 
some have the primary flavor of 
“championships,” others of “tourna- 
ments” or “matches” or “contests” or 
just plain “events.” The Curtis Cup 
—three foursomes, sixsingles— in veter- 
ately produces an atmosphere so inti- 
mate and sporting and old-fashionedly 
well-bred that you think of it as a 
“tourney,” better still a “meeting.” On 
Thursday, when the foursomes were 
played, there was about as much ten- 
sion in the air as if a team of Wilming- 
ton ladies were up against a team of 
their Philadelphia friends. The gallery 
was made up almost entirely of women, 
they all seemed to know each other, 
and the majority were so Main Linear 
in countenance and accent that a 
stranger might well have mistaken any 
one of a score of them for the non- 
playing captain of the British side. 

By midafternoon on Thursday the 
outcome of the meeting had been fair- 


ly well decided, for the United States 
had conclusively wrapped up all three 
foursomes. Playing the ninth hole, the 
27th of the match, the first American 
pair of Mary I..ena Faulk and Polly 
Riley stood 3-up on their opponents. 
On this hole, a stiff 160-yard one-shot- 
ter from an elevated tee to a kidney- 
shaped green protected by a stream 
(in front) and by five of Merion’s fa- 
mous "white faces,” its flashed stand- 
up traps, Mary Lena wafted a five- 
iron eight feet from the hole and Polly 
holed the putt. A short while later the 





LONG-BALL HITTER 

Bobby Jones once said, “This fellow 
has the best swing I ever saw." But 
he meant in golf. For 17 years the 
“fellow” has been winning top tour- 
naments with long drive.s and spec- 
tacular gambles. Short putts are his 
weak point and the National Open 
has been his jinx. Still one of the 
favorites in each tournament he en- 
ters is the drawling Slammer: 


second foursome came to the 27th, the 
Americans 6-up, and Pat Lesser played 
a six-iron 15 feet from the hole and 
Claire Doran holed the putt. A short 
time after this— you just had to stick 
around and see if the third American 
team could get Us bird— Dorothy Kir- 
by and Barbara Romack arrived at the 
27th tee 6-up, and, almost inevitably 
it seemed, Dorothy hit a superb five- 
iron seven feet from the hole and Bar- 
bara holed it for the deuce. Over the 
day’s play, hitting alternate shots, Ro- 
mack and Kirby, Faulk and Riley, and 
Frances Stephens and Elizabeth Price, 
the lead British pair, each had a nine 
in 36 and Doran and Lesser got around 
in 74 shots in the morning— wonderful 
stuff when you consider that, aside 
from teeing up an average of thirty 
yards forward from the men’s cham- 
pionship markers, they were playing 
just about the same layout on which 
Ben Hogan averaged 715^ strokes 
for his four rounds in the 1950 Open. 
The over-all scoring fell off a bit on 
the second day, but Claire Doran, the 
tall, lithe, sometime-schoolteacher from 
Cleveland, began to do everything 
right after a rocky start, and sailed 
through the last 26 holes of her match 
in three under even foura. I doubt if 
any woman golfer has ever played a 
more brilliant stretch in competition 
over a major course. 

A LIKELY LASS 

On Friday, when they were faced 
with winning five of the six singles to 
retain the cup they had won at Muir- 
field in 1952, the best the British could 
manage was three. One of these victo- 
ries, however, could well be one we will 
all be referring to for years to come, for 
it introduced a thoroughly winning 19- 
year-old Scottish girl named Janette 
Robertson— a lass who is veritably a 
lass. Miss Robertson works as an as- 
sistant cashier for a tire manufactur- 
ing company in Glasgow and would 
appear to be the finest young British 
player to come along since Pam Bar- 
ton. In an almost classic match, she 
came up against young Joyce Ziske, 
our stocky, aggressive, and very ca- 
pable North and South champion. One 
down after 18 and still one down after 
27, young Miss Robertson, not an emo- 
tion out of place, thinking out each 
shot clearly and then executing it with 
great definition, won three of the next 
seven holes. Dormie two at the 210- 
yard 35th, she poked a brassie 16 feet 
from the pin and rolled in the putt, all 
of it as easily as spreading marmalade 
on toast. And you felt she could do it 
again. 
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RECORD BREAKERS 

• jutta Lantnaau of East Germany set 
world record of 1:1 6.(5 in heat for women’s 
100-meter butterfly during European swim- 
ming championships at Turin, then lied 
mark in winning finals. Five days later, 
Shaiity Mann, 16, of Arlington, Va. low- 
ered record another 2.6 seconds in AAU 
meet at Richmond, Va. 

• Mri. Cargia Mandei of Chicago became 
first woman ever to win national akeet- 
«hooting title when she broke .“iO straight 
targets in .shooi-ofT with five male oppo- 
nents for 20-gauge championship of U.S. in 
meet at Waterford, Mich. 

• 8«b Bowen of Los Angeles drove souped- 
up Shadotr Special to American and Inter- 
national Cia.ss C record of 248.26 mph in 
National Speed trial.s at Bonneville, Utah. 

• Joe Bauman, 32-year-old first baseman 
for Ro.swell, N. Mex. in Clas-s C Longhorn 
League, broke Organized Baseball’s all- 
time record for home runs in a single .sea.son 
by hitting his 70th against Jose Gallardo 
of Artesia in opening game of double-header. 
In second game, last of .season for league, 
he hit two more. 

• Cvareft Brathaar of Lake CharIc.S, La. 
won national 100-mile motorcycle cham- 
pionship at Langhorne, Pa. in world-record 
time of one hour, six minutes, 6.15 seconds. 

TENNIS 

i.ON<; WAIT — vie Seiaai of Philadelphia, 
beaten in straight sets in 1951 and 1953 
Forest Hills finals, won U.S. National sin- 
gle.s championship from Rex Hartwig of 
Australia, 3-6, 6-2, 6-4, 6-4. 

• Dori* Hart of Corul Gables, Fla., de- 
feated in five previous women's finals, won 
from l.rf>uise Brough 6-8, 6-1, 8-6. 

HORSE RACING 

JOCKGYs--T»d Atfcin»on, 38, rode 3,000th 
winner of 16-year racing career when he got 
home first aboard Greentree Stable's Dev- 
astation in six-furlong race at Aqueduct. 

• Willie Shoemaker, champion U.S. jockey 
last year, rode six winners at Del Mar, 
Calif., now leads nation’s jockeys for 1954 
honors with 242. Runners-up so far this 
sea.son: Willie Hartack, 205; Tony DeSpi- 
rito, 1952 champion, 201. 

LONG SHOT — H. P. Headley's Ceorslan, 
28-1 going out of gate, won $144,820 Wa.sh- 
ington Park Futurity by two lengths in fast 
time of 1:10 1/5. Seventh in six-furiong 
sprint; Wilton Stable'.s Royal Note, top- 
weighted at 122 and 2/5 prerace favorite. 

SHUT MY MOUTH • Andy Crovolin, tOp 
money-winning owner in U.S. and owner 
of Kentucky Derby-winner Determine, was 
su.spended by California Horse Racing 
Board for saying (SI, Sept. 6i that he some- 
times ordered jockeys not to try to win 
race.s. Next day, Crevolin was also suspend- 
ed in Illinois. 


HARNE^ss Max Hempt’.s three-year-old 
stanocrapher, world record holder in nine 
trotting divisions, won Gaine.sway Stake in 
straight heats at DuQuoin, III. 

• On same grand circuit card, S. H, Hut- 
tenbauer’.s Prine* victor won la.si two heats 
to take $19,151 Matron Stakes for three- 
year-old trotters. ALso ran: Newport 
Farm’s Newport Dream — unraced -since 
winning Hambletonian Aug. 4. 

• Six-year-old Philip Scott won Invita- 
tional Pace at Roosevelt Raceway after 
J. S. Turner's favored Adios Boy was with- 
drawn because of colic condition and fever. 
Runner-up: Grant Hodgins’ Prince Adios, 
which dropped dead of heart attack just 
after crossing finish line. 

GOLF 

THB LADIES - Unitod Stotcf women's golf 
team regained Curtis Cup by beating Great 
Britain, 6-3, in two-day match on Merion 
Golf Course at Ardmore, Pa. 

• Margaret Smith, 17, of Guadalajara, 
Mexico, even-up after eight holes, finished 
strongly to beat Sue Driscoll of Normandy, 
Mo., five and three, for U.S. junior girls 
championship at Bridgeport, Pa. 

THE PROS -Tommy Bolt of HoUStOn, Texa.S 
shot final 64 to win Rubber City Open at 
Akron, Ohio with 72-hole total of 265 
strokes. Runner-up: Fred Hawkins of El 
Paso, Texas (270). 

AUTO RACING 

LATE MOVES — iuan Manual Fanfie, who 
has already cinched 1954 world road-racing 
championship, moved hi.s Mercedes into 
lead on 68th lap and stayed in front to win 
Grand Prix of Italy at Monza. Runner-up 
in 504-kilomeCer grind: Mike Hawthorn of 
England in Ferrari. 

• Den O'Dell of Blue Island, 111. drove 
his 1954 Packard into lead at 88th lap, 
held on to win 100-mile AAA stock-car 
race at DuQuoin, III. in track-record time 
of 1 :24:15.87. Runner-up: Jim Hathman of 
Chicago in an Oldsmobile. 

BOXING 

POSTPONED Kid Cavilan’t defense of world 
welterweight title again.st Johnny Saxton 
of New York City- scheduled for Sept. 1 
at Philadelphia — was postponed indefi- 
nitely when doctors decided Gavilan was 
suffering from fever and inflammation of 
left parotid gland, i.e., mumps. 

BASEBALL 

NEW LINE As major leagues moved into 
final weeks, there was bad new.s for winter- 
book odds makers. Cleveland Indians, 
3-1 second choice in American l^eague 
before sea.son opened, dropped two out of 
three to New York Yankees but picked Up 
lost ground again.st Chicago to lead league 
by 4 ' j games at week’s end. I^atest price on 
Cleveland pennant: ‘2-7. Yankees, even 


money for sixth straight pennant in April, 
had dropped to 5-2 .second choice. In Na- 
tional League, New York Giants, priced 
at 6 1 behind three other teams in April, 
whipped Brooklyn Oodcars tWO OUt of 
three and stood four games in front. Lat- 
est line: Giants, 1 4 to win; Dodgers 3-1 
against; and Milwaukee — in third place by 
five games -15-1 against. No other teams 
were quoted. 

HEROES— While nation was watching pen- 
nant races, individual ballplayers wore pil* 
ing up impres.sive figures of their own: 

• Ted Kiuszewski of Cincinnati Redleg.s 
hit 5 home runs during week, took over 
National I,eague leadership from Willie 
Mays of Gianta with 44. 

B Ted Wiiiiems of Boston Red Sox hit 
363rd home run of career, now stands fifth 
behind Babe Ruth (714i, Jimmy Foxx 
(534 1 , Mel Ott (511 ), and Lou Gehrig (493) 
in all-time major-league .standings. 

• Herb Score. .Star left-hander for Indian- 
apolis Indians in American Association, 
struck out 15 St. Paul batters to raise rec- 
ord .season total to 304. Such feats won 
him league's Rookie of Year and Most 
Valuable Player awards. 

• John Hunter, pitching for Clearwater, 
I’la. softball team, led team to five straight 
>ictories in Southern regional play-offs for 
softball World Series Sept. 18-23. Hunter’s 
sea.son record, including play-offs: 22 wins, 
one lo.ss: strike-outs— 490 in 234 inning.s; 
earned runs for sea.son— one. 

HURLING 

GREAT DAY County Cork'* Senior hurling 
team came from behind at half time to beat 
Wexford for All-Ireland Hurling champi- 
onship, one goal and nine points to one goal 
and .six point.s, before 75,000 spectators at 
Croke Park, Dublin. 

SAILING 

UP NAVY Tom Allan, 23-year-oId corps- 
man on special leave from Navy, piled up 
180 points to win five-race International 
Lightning cla.ss championship at Detroit. 
Runners-up: H. R. Sindle of Little Falls, 
N.J. with 172 points; Eugene H. Walet 3rd 
of New Orlean.s, 1953 Mallory Cup cham- 
pion, with 164. 

UP CANADA- Harry Jommatt of King.s- 
ton, Ont. won final race to take home Sears 
Cup— emblematic of U.S. junior sailing 
title — with total of 48'v points after four- 
day regatta at Holland, Mich. 

GUNNING 

SHEET Howard Center, 35, of Detroit WOn 
all-gauge title in national skeet-'-hooting 
championships by breaking 75 straight 
targets in shoot-off with .\ndy Laird of 
Stockton, Calif. Other major titlists in .six- 
day meet: 

• Col. Saivadore p. Roig of Puerto Rico, 
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over-all championship with 535 targets out 
of 550. 

• Mr«. Carols Mandai, 20-gauge title and 
women's over-all title. 

IMFI.E AND PISTOL Alonxo Wood* of El- 
tiridge, N.Y. hit 3,193 bull’s-eyes in 3,200 
shots to win national .small-bore rifle cham-. 
pion.ship at Camp Perry, Ohio. 

• Lt. Harry Reaves of Detroit police force 
won U.S. pi.stol championship for sixth 
time with 2,537 points out of po.ssible 2,700. 

HORSE SHOW 

WAI.KAWAY Dr. and Mrs. \V. B, Garnier’s 
White star, a four-year-old white mare, 
wa.« judged champion over $47 other en- 
tries at the 16fh Annual Tenn€s.see Walk- 
ing Horse National Celebration at Shelby- 
viile, Tenn. 

AIRPLANE RACING 

CONTINENTAL — Capt. Edoard W. Kenny Of 

Van Dyke, Mich, gunned F-b4F Thunder- 
.streak over the 1,900 miles from Edwards 
Air Ba.se, Calif, to Dayton, Ohio in three 
hours, one minute, .56 seconds to win Ben- 
dix Trophy at National Aircraft Show. 
Capt. Kenny’s average speed (including 
two fuel stopsi; 616.203 mph. 

FOOTBALL 

GOING STRONG- Amos Alonzo Stass, 92, 
turned down offer to as.sist hi-n .son as coach 
of Susquehanna (Pa.i University team, and 
signed a.s advisory coach at Stockton Col- 
lege, Calif. Stagg thus begins 65th consecu- 
tive .vear a.s college football coach. 

CANOE RACING 

SWEEP Canadian canoe racers piled up 43 
points in sweeping all six events at North 
American championships at Washington, 
D. C. Runner-up: United States, with 11 
points. 

FISHING 

CALLED OFF — The Atiantie Tuna Darby, 
scheduled to start Aug. 31 off Point Judith, 
R. I., was canceled when hurricane wind.s 
damaged or sank 27 boats. 


MILEPOSTS 

HONORED Mr*. Marion Ladawi(, 39-year- 
oI<i grandmother from Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and Don Carter of St. Louis; by the 
Bowling Writers As.sociation of .America, 
which named them Bowlers of the Year— 
Mrs. I.adcwig for sixth con.secutive time 
and Carter for second time. 

DIED Bart Acosta, 59, onetime holder of 
national airplane speed record (176.9 in 
1921) and world endurance record (51 
hours, 11 minutes, 25 second.s in 1927); 
after a two-year illnes.s; in Denver. 

DIED Maurice Tiiiet, 51, who wrestled 
profe.s.sionally a.s the French Angel; of ag- 
gravated heart condition 13 hours after he 
learned of death of manager and close 
friend Karl Pajello. 

DIED Ma). John L. Arm»tronc, 32; in ex- 
ploiling F-36 Sabrejel in which he wa.s try- 
ing to break world 310-mile closed-course 
speed record (649.302 mphi he ha<l set at 
National .Aircraft Show (wo days earlier. 
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BASEBALL IMoior teogvel Week endinj See'.einber 5 



AMERICAN LEAGUE 



NATIONAL LEAGUE 




CIEVE. 
W-4;L-3 
Secs.: 97-39 
Pet.; ,713 

Boston 

5-4 

New York 
6-1, i 

1-3 

Chicago 

3-3, 54 

8-3 

1. N.Y. SI. Louis 

W.4:l.2 4.1, $.3 

Seas.. 84-49 

Pel.; -632 

Cincinnati 

7.9 

Brooklyn 

7-4, 13-4 

2. 

N.Y. 

W-3: L-3 
Seas.: 92-43 
Pci.;. 682 

Cleveland 

1-4 4-1 

3-2 

Washington 
9-2, 2-S 

4-5 


a. BKIYN. Mllw, 

W-2;L-5 5-7. 0-2 

Seas.. 81-54 

Pci : 600 

Chicago 

5-9, 10-2 

New York 

4-74 13 

7-4 

3 

CHI. 

W-2;L-3 
Seas.: 87-50 
Pet.; -635 

Boston 

2.7 6-3 

Cleveland 
) 3 8-S 


3. MIIW. • Brooklyn 

W.7,L-0 7.S, 2-0 

Sees.: 79-54 

Pci.: ,594 

Pittsburgh 

3-1 

Cincinnati 

3-3. 5-4 

11-8. 9.7 

4 

BOST. 

W-4, L-3 

Seas : 60-74 
Pel.. .448 

Cleveland 

Chicaio 

7-2, 3.6 

Philadelphia 
I2.s| 7.3 

4. PHIIA. Cincinnati 

W.6;L.l 14.9.3 

Stas.: 64-69 

Pet.: .481 

SI. Louis 
5-3, 5-4 

Pittsburgh 

7.1, lo-a 

12-5 

S 

OET. 

W-2, L-4 
Seas.; 59-76 
Pet-;.437 

Washington 
3-5 '■■■* 
e-ie 

Ballimare 
4-3, 7-4 


S. CIN. Philadelphia 

W-2; 1-5 5-1,3 0 

Saas.: 65-71 

Pel ; .478 

New York 
9-7 

Milwavkaa 

2-3. 4.5 

8.11, 7.9 

6 

WASH. 
W-5.L-2 
Seas.: 57-77 
Pel.:. 425 

Baltimore 

1-3 

Detroil 
$-3, 4-0 
T6-6 

New York 

2 7 5-2 

5-4 

6. ST. 1. New York 

W-l;L-6 (-4,8.5 

Seas.; 61-74 

Pel : .452 

Philadeluhia Chicago 

2-5. 4.S 3-4,5 6 

6-2 

7 

PHIIA. 

W-3, L.3 
Seas 45-90 
Pet.; .333 

Ballimare 

6-6, 6-3 

Boston 

1 • ■ . 4-3 

5-12.3-7 


F. CHI. Pittsburgh 

VIS; L-2 14-2, 7-3 

Seav; 58-78 

Pet.: .426 

Brooklyn 
9-5, 2.tr 

SI. Louts 

4-3. 6-5 


BALT. 
W.2.L4 
Seas.: 44-92 
Pet.; .324 

Washinglon 

3-1 

Philadelphia Oelroil 

6-8. 3-5 3-4. 4J 

4-3 

8 PITTS. Chicago 

W-0;L.6 2-14,3.7 

Seas.: 46-89 

Pci.; .341 

Milwaukee 

1-3 

Philadelphia 

1-7 2-10 

5-12 


LEADERS 




LEADERS 




Bolling— Neren, New York, , 

and Avile, Clevelond, .334 

Runs boNed In— Ooby. Cloveloitd, ITT 

Heme rum— Deby, CIcvelond. 30 
’itching — Contuegro. Chicago, 1 6-3 

Bolting— Snider, Brooklyn 
Runs bolted in— Klusxew 
Home runs— Kluszawtki. 
Pitching— Anionelll, New 

.348 

ski, Cincinn 
CincinnoH, 
York, 20-4 

oN, 119 

44 


OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACING 

GElit LOCK. Dtitoil. lOO-m. nat 
championship, in 1:29.3$, Ootroil. 
PAT O'COMNOR, North Varnon. In 
Sprint race, in 21:33.46, OuQuoin, 


moitifiad stock car 
.. ao-m. AAA nail. 


■ASEBALL 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF., over Cadonia. N C.. 7-2, Amancan 
Leiion Jr. championship, Yakima, Wash. 


CHARLIE NORKUS. ID-round split decision over Cesar 
Brion, heavyweights. New York. 

CHARLEY POWELL. $-round TKO over Keere Simmons 
heavyweights, Oakland, Calif. 

REX LAYNE, 10-round decision over Chuck Woodworth, 
heavyweights. West Jordan. Utah. 

BOO SATTERFIELD. 7.tound KO over Frankie Daniels, 
Light heavyweirhts. New York. 
tTbERIO MITRI, lO-round decision over Les Allen, mid- 
dieweighls, Rome. 

ART ARAGON, S-round TKO over Mario Ttigo, welter- 
weights, Albuquerque, N, Mez, 

SANDY SADDLER, l-round KO over Jackie Olair, iealher- 
weighls (non-Utle), Caracas, veneaueia. 


CANOEING 

(North American championships. Washington. D.C.) 
DDN STRINGER, Sudbury. Ont., one-man single blade. 
LOU LUKANOVICK and JOHN M. MORRAN. Sudbury. 
Ont., tandem kayak. 

BOB SMITH, Montreal, one-man kayak. 

TOM HODGSON and WILLIAM STEVENSON, Toronto 
tandem smgies. 

ART OIEROEN. PAUL LAMBERT. GUS LAMANITA and 
JACK HAYWAI.D. Toronlo. A-man singles. 

ROBERT CORONER. lACK McKEE, Al McCLEARY and 
ED CLARK, Montreal. 4.min doubles. 


FOOTBALL 

SAN FRANCISCO 49ers. over Cleveland Browns, 38-21, 
San Francisco (exhibilionj. 

LOS ANGIUS RAMS, over Chicago Cardinals. -Sl-l?. 
Portland, Ota. (eihibilion). 

PHILADELPHIA EAGLES, over Green Bay Packers, 24- 
13. Hetshey, Pa. (eihibition). 

DETROIT LIONS, over N.Y. Giants, 28-13. Norman. Okla 
(exhibition}. 

CHICAGO BEARS, over Washington Redskins, 29-20. Co- 
lumbia. S.C. (exIubKianX 

MONTREAL ALOUETTES. over Olliwa Rough Riders. 
21-2. Uonlieal (Eastern Ekg four Union}. 

HAMILTON TIGER-CATS. Over Toronlo Argonauts. 17- 
6, Toronto (Eastern Big Four Union) 

CALGARY STAMPEDERS, over Vancouver Lions, 34-0. 
Calgary (Western Inteiptovincial Union) 

CALGARY STAMPEDERS. over Winnipeg Blue Bombers, 


lOE CARR, Ireland, over Cecil Ewing. 6 and 4. Irish 
Amateur. Dublin 

HARNESS RACING 

MEADOW LEO: {24,279 McMehon Memorial Slake. 2-yr.- 
old pace, DuCuoin. Ml, Benny Sehue. driver. 

BUTCH HANOVER 823.589 Casllalon Farm Slaka. 2-yr.- 
old Itol. in race-otl. OuQuoln. III. Joe O'Brien, driver. 


HORSE RACING 

CANADIANA: $32. 425 Vagrancy Handicap. 7 I.. by 2<4 
lengths, in 1:23 Is, Aqueduct, N.Y. Chailes O'Brien up. 
FAIR MOLLY:S3I.250 Del Mar Debutante. 6 f.. by a neck 
In 1 :10 H. Del Mar, Calif. Willie Shoemaker up. 

CRASH DIVE: $29,250 Aqueduct Handicap, hi, m..by 
2 lengths, in l:44iv. Aqueduct, N.Y. Eric Guerin up. 
GOOD CALL $28,575 Beverly Handicap, 1 m., by a nose, 
in 1 '3SIi, Washington Pk.. Homewood. Ml. Johnny Adams 
up. 


KORSHOE PITCHING 

FLOYD TOOLE. Liltle Rock. Ark., Nall. A.A.U. singles 
championship, wilh 8 and 1, Marietta, Ga. 

MOTORBOATING 

SAMARI. piloted by Hairy A. Spanglor. LaichmonI, N.Y. 
N.Y.A.C. 33-m predicted-log cruiser race, with 99,23 per- 
cent accuracy, Pelham, N.Y. 


MEAOOW8ROOK-DETROIT. over Mllweukee. 7-3, U.S. 
Natl. Open semilinal, Hinsdale. III. 


SAItINO 

U.S., mil. 6-melet team races, with 99H pis., Toronto. 
SHOOTING 

t Nall. skeetshooling championships. Waterloid. Mich.) 
HARLES PRENTISS, Fabens, Tex. ji. all-gauge title. 
wilh24S at 250. 

JOSEPH GEORGE. Sudlersville, Md., si. all-eauge lllle, 
wilh 243 ol 250. 

S. H. GRIPP. Houslon, Tex., veterans’ overall Iille, with 
23$ ol 250. 

(U.S. Rif.e ft Pistol championships. Camp Perry, Ohio) 
U.S. ARMY, team trophy pistol lille. with 1,108 of 1.200. 
MAJ. WILLIAM HANCOCK. El Paso. Tex., individual tio. 
phy pistol I lie, wi.h 285 ol SCO. 

LUCILLE CHAMBLISS, Winlar Haven. Fla., U.S. wom- 
en's pistol lille, with 2,441 pis. 

MRS. ELEANOR BELL, Santa Ana, Calll., small-bore 
woman's rifle title, with 3.166 ol 3.200. 

SWIMMING 

HUNGARY, won 9 ol 18 events, European champion- 
ships, Turin, Italy. 


TENNIS 

DAVID FREED. Salt Lake City, over William A. Maxwell, 
6-3, 6-3, U.S, Natl. Sr. singles. New York. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



• T^LEV(SEO EVENTS: ALL TIMES GIVEN ARE E.D.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 

September 10 through 16 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 10 
Boxing 

• Carmen Basiliovs. Carmine Fieri, welterweights, 
Mad. Sq. Garden. N.Y. <10 rds.), 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Feerboll 

Detroit Lions vs. Cleveland Browns (exhibition), 
Dallas, Tex.. 8 p.m. C.D.T. 

Los Angeles Rams vs. San Francisco 49ers (exhibi- 
tion), Los Angeles. 8 p.m. P.O.T. 

Pittsburgh Steelers vs. Baltimore Colts (exhibi- 
tion), Tulsa. OMa.. 8 p.m. C.D.T. 

Golf 

Women's P.G.A.. Glen Echo C.C.. St. Louis. 

Soiling 

Comet Class championships, Chester River, Md. 
Raven Class championships. Oyster Bay, N.Y. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER II 

New England championships. Concord. N.H. 

Aulo Racing 

A.A.A. 100 m. championship race. Syracuse, N.Y. 

BosoboM 

Natl. Amateur Baseball Federation tournament, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Boxing 

# Joe Miceli vs. Wallace “Bud" Smith, welter- 
weights, Music Hall. Cincinnati (10 rds.). 9 p.m. 
(ABC). 

Foolboll 

Ottawa Rough Riders vs. Toronto Argonauts, 
Toronto (Eastern Big Four Union). 

# Hamilton Tiger-Cats vs. Montreal Alouettes. Mont- 
real (Eastern Big Four Union), 1:45 p.m. (NBC). 
Calgary siampeders vs. Edmonton Eskimos, Ed- 
monton (Western Interprovincia! Union). 
Vancouver Lions vs. Regina Rough Riders, Regina 
(Western Inlerprovincial Union). 

Green Bay Packers vs. Washington Redskins (exhi- 
bition). Raleigh, N.C.. 8 p.m. 

Chicago Cardinals vs. Philadelphia Eagles(exhibi- 
tion), St. Louis, 8 p.m. C.D.T. 

Here* Racing 

St. Leger, W* m., 3-yr.-olds. Doncaster, England. 
Last or England's classic races. 

• Discovery Handicap. J25.000, IH m., 3-yr.-olds. 
Aqueduct. N.Y., 4 p.m. (CBS). 

World's Playground Stakes. $25,000. 7 f.. 2-yr.- 
olds. Atlantic City. N.J. 

Chicago Handicap. $25,000. I m.. 3-yf.-olds up, 
Hawthorne. Cicero, III. 

Del Mar Futurity, $25,000. 6 f.. 2-yr.-olds. Del Mar. 
Calif. 

Molerbooling 

Mile High Gold Cup. Lake Tahoe. Calif. 

St*tpl«<has« 

Foxcatcher Natl. Cup, 3 m., Fair Hill, Md. 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 12 

Wisconsin Bow Hunters Shoot. Necedah, Wis. 

Auto Racing 

A.A.A. 200-m. natl. championship stock car race, 
Milwaukee. 

NASCAR lOO-m. Grand Nall.. Macon, Ga. 

Bicycling 

U.S. 50-m. all-around championship, St. Louis. 
Boxing 

Dan Bucceroni vs. Hein; Neuhaus. heavyweights, 
Dortmund, Germany (10 rds.). 


Oegt 

Westchester Kennel Club show, Westchester C.C., 
Rye, N.Y, 

FoelbafI 

Chicago Bears VS. N.Y. Giants(exhibition). Chicago. 
1:05 p.m. C.D.T. 

Polo 

U.S. Natl. Open final, Oak Brook Polo Club, Hins- 
dale, III. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 13 
Botaball 

All-Army tournament. Camp Carson. Colo. 

Boxing 

• Ralph Dupas VS. Frankie Ryff, lightweights. Eastern 
Pkway, Brooklyn. N.Y. (8 rds.). 10 p.m, (ABC). 

• Bobby )ones vs. Jimmy Martinez, middleweighls. 
St. Nick's. N.Y. (10 rds.). 10 p.m. (Ou Mont). 

Football 

Edmonton Eskimos vs. Calgary Stampeders, Cal- 
gary (Western Inlerprovincial Union). 

Vancouver Lions vs. Winnipeg Blue Bombers, Win- 
nipeg (Western Inlerprovincial Union). 

Golf 

Nat'l. Women's Amateur. Allegheny C.C., Sewick- 
ley. Pa, 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14 
GoK 

Arkansas Open, Jonesboro C.C.. Ark. 

Hornost Racing 

Reading Fair Futurity, $14,000, 3-yr.-old pace, 
Reading, Pa. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15 
Boxing 

Rocky Marciano vs. Ezzard Charles, for heavy- 
weight title, Yankee Stadium. N.Y. (15 rds.), 10:30 
p.m. (theater television- CBS radio). 

Foolboll 

Chicago Cardinals vs. Baltimore Colts (exhibi- 
tion), Chicago, 8:30 p.m. C.D.T. 

San Francisco 49er$ vs. Pittsburgh Steelers (exhi- 
bition). Tucson. Ariz,, 8 p.m. M.D.T. 

Horto Roting 

Rhode Island Special. $50.000, 1'4 m., 3-yr.-old$ 
up. Lincoln Downs. Lincoln. R.l. 

American Bred Stakes, $25,000, VA m., 3-yr.-olds 
up, Atlantic City. N.J. 

Foreign Bred Stakes. $25,000, P/i m.. 3-yr.-oIds 
up. Atlantic City. N.J. 

Polo 

Natl. 12-goal tournament, Blind Brook Polo Club, 
Port Chester. N.Y. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 16 
Boxing 

Nate'Brooks vs. Raton Macias, bantamweights, 
Mexico City (12 rds.). 

Dogs 

Inti. Supreme Championship Sheepdog Trials. 
Worcester, Worcestershire, England. 

Geir 

Wichita Open. Women's P.G.A.. Wichita. Kan. 

Harness Rocing 

American TrottmgChampionshjp, $25,000. P/i m., 
Reading Farr Futurity. $18,500, 2-yr.-old trot, 
Reading. Pa. 



...all season/ 


Your picture record will be perfect 
every season if you use a Weston 
Exposure Meter every lime you use 
your camera. Assures accurately ex- 
posed pictures every shot . . . stills or 
movies . . . with any him including 
color. Ask your local camera dealer 
for a demonstration. ais? 



WESTON 

exposure me-fers 


Retirement 
Incomes for 
men and women 


The Phoenix Mutual Plan 

How can a man or woman with no big 
savings account, nothing but a good 
job, and 15 or 20 good earning years 
ahead plan to retire with an income of 
$250 a month guaranteed for life? 

A 28-page booklet, “Retirement In* 
comes," shows how you can use part 
of your salary now to buy a retirement 
income for later on. 

It explains how to avoid worries 
about business ups and downs, how to 
obtain an income you will never lose, 
never outlive. 

If you’re in your forties or younger 
and you’d like to retire someday, send 
for this booklet— whether you’re in- 
terested in an income of $10 to $800 a 
month or more, whether you'd like to 
retire at age 55, 60, 65 or older. This 
booklet is offered as a public service by 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Write for your free copy to- 
day. No cost. No obligation. Address: 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 975 Elm St., Hartford 15, Conn. 
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FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 


Richer, Creamier, 

AERO SHAVE 

Saves 20^a Can! 



and e<onomico> 72 ox. King Sin 


fF YOU SUFFER 

Atf/il/ of HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


FAST 

REUEF 



Hie way thousands of 
physicians and dentists i 
HERE'S WHr . . . Anocin Is like o doctor's pre- 
scription. That is, Anocin conloins not just one 
but o combination of medicolly proved active 
ingredients. No other product gives foster, longer- 
losting relief From poin of hcodoche, neurolgio, 
neuritis ihon Anocin loblets. Buy Anocin* today] 



i INGROWN NAIL 

iR immediate 


Relief I 

CRO^ brine bleiird relict from 
n er iniruwn mil. OL'TORO 
m umtcrncslti (he nsll, sllows the nsll u 
... -..i Ihui prcrenli turiher psin snd dlccen- 
. OirrCRO is trelUbla M sit druc rounUrs. 



THIS IS C^_E WAY TO 
GET YOUR COPY OF 

SPORTS 


• PORTS lULUSTRATKO. 





KKY TO SYMBOLS 

SO « season opened lor opens) ; SC » 
season dosed (or doses); SV>= season 
varies by district or water. 

C-dear water; D- water dirty or 
roily; M ■■ water muddy. 

N- water at normal height; SH- 
slightly high; H-high; VH-very 
high; L>low; R^rising; F-falling. 
WTSO=water temperature 50°. 
FG-fishing good; FF=fishing fair; 
FP- fishing poor. OG= outlook 
good; OP = outlook poor. 


A digest of last-minute reports from fishermen and other unreliable sources 
COMPILED BY EO ZERN 


• LACK BASS: MAISB: Carol scared bass into 
deep water in big lakes but St. Croix River pro- 
ducing well and <><! in Spednic and other u.sual 
hot spots throughout September. 
rKNNRYLVASiA; Big uonual take of largemoutbs 
from Pymatuming Reservoir should get under 
way this week. Allegheny River L. C, FP 
with basw running puny but OC when weath- 
er cools. Suitquehanna and other streams in 
central state H. I). KP but high water is 
cleaning out algae growths and OCi for end 
of month. 

MiSROUKi: Lake Bull Shoals (t^per end) VL. 
I>. FF: Lake Taneycomo N. C, FF. OP. 

N'BW YORK: Chautauqua Lake bass fishing re- 
ported best in many years, with one six-pound 
smallmouth caught on bait last week. St. Law- 
rence River improving as smallmouths average 
two to two and a half pounds and OO through 
rest of month. 

MICHKIAV: Lake Huron FtJ in Broken Rocks 
area and lower Saginaw Bay with worms doing 
the trick: Ft; at Waughoshance Point but bass 
averaging smallish. 

TENNK.'WKK: FtJ, improving despite hot weath- 
er. <>0. best bets are Dale Hollow and Center 
Hill Lake.<i. 

FLORIDA: 69-pound Don .Anderson of Tampa 
caught 15-pound. 6-ounce bigmouth bass on 
surface plug in Walker Lake last week to win 
$5,000 central Florida bassfest: 12-year-old an- 
gler will get oodles of loot as contest sponsors 
claim 1.669 bass (about four tons) entered. 

ONTARIO: K<; at all North Bay district lakes. 
()(> and northeast arm of Lake Temagami best 
bet ne.xt week. 


MUSKCLLUNGE: HKSNSYLVANIA: Tionestu 
Creek between dam and Allegheny River pro- 
ducing miLskies to 42 inches on plugs; Conne- 
aut Lake still sad and Lake Ix-Boeuf (F,rie 
County) yielding smaller fish after rash of 30- 
inchers. 

NEW YORK: Seven-year-old Bruce Rosendahl 
brought in his third Chautauqua muskie of the 
season last week as casting and trolling around 
weed beiis produce many fish in 20-pound cla.ss. 
with ()(■ as water cools; 40-pounder boated in 
Cape Vincent area (St. Lawrence River) with 
Clayton reporting muskies to 2ft pounds; Alex- 
andria Bay slow. 

WISCONSIN: No whoppers reported but fishing 
in nothern s(K‘tions approaching peak. OC in 
Flowuge and Wisconsin River near Tomahawk 
and Rhinelander. Ballard. Pine. Sugar Camp 
Chain and North Pelican Chain Lakes. Fish 
"Trip Flowage. 


WALLEYED PIKE: TENNESSEE: FC on 
Norris and Cumberland Lakes. 0(t for rest of 
month. 

ONTARIO: Walleye fishing will be at best in third 
week of Sept., with minnows best bail. Ironside 
Lake in Capreol area of Wolesley Bay of French 
River producing some 10-pounders. (XL 


TROUT: MICHIGAN: 8(‘ Sept. 12 with mo.st 
lower peninsula streams in doldrums: 60 
streams open for special fall season on rain- 
bows. with F(; at Indian River on Sturgeon 
River and Of; as migration of big fish picks 
up steam. 

COLORADO: Colorado River (Eagle area) L. I), 
FF, OF; Big Thompson (Estes Park area), 
North Fork of the Thompson and Fall River 
VL. FP, OP; Gunnison River (Monslrose area). 
Big and Little Cimarron rivers L, C, FF, OF; 
small streams in the Hahn’s Peak. Columbine 
and upper Elk River areas N, C, FC for pan- 
sise fish. OC. 

NEVADA: Truckee River producing big browns, 
<x; through September. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA: Mahood and Big Bar Lakes 
producing good kamloops action. Phenomenal 
run of sockeye salmon to Adams River should 
produce great kamloops trout fishing at Shus- 
wap Lake and Little River in 1955 56 migra- 
tion seasons (for your hring-up file). 

IDAHO: Lake Pend Oreille starting to show nor- 
mal fall improvement; biggest recent catch was 
Bing Croshy's 25-pound Dolly Varden; (X; 
through Oct. All forks of Salmon River L, 
WT55-60. FC with heavy hackle flies and/or 
spinners. 

OREGON: Umpqua River below Roseliurg I., (’, 
F(; for sea-run cuttbroaLs with weighted wet 
flies. <X;. Wickiup Reservoir (upper Deschutes 
River) reports browns and rainbows to 15 
pounds hitting spinning lures and deerhair dry 
flies. (X;. 


STRIPED BASS: NORTH CAROLINA; Fish 
schooling in northea.slern sounds with fishing 
improving toward October peak. 

CALIFORNIA: F<; In delta region of Bay area 
for small fish (4 to 12 pounds) with Car- 
quinez Strait trollers hitting an occasional 
bull bass. 

MASSACHUSETTS: (Xi at Nantucket & Martha's 
Vineyard as waters clear and fish move into 
iieaches. 


BLUEFIN TUNA: NEW YORK: School ri.sh 
dispersed by storm and FP at Montauk but 
OC imk'ss Carol has cousins. 

RHODE island: Tuns tournament called off 
as 24 of 77 boats sank or washed ashore 
and all sulTored some hurricane damage; (x; 
next two weeks with big fish reported still in 


NOVA 8COTIA: Week's catch at Wedgeport in- 
cluded seven tuna over 600 pounds, best 776 
(2J^ hours). Maurice Meyer of U.S. Inter- 
national Tuna Team boated 6m-pnund pre- 
match fish as British Empire team warmed up 
with seven. 


TARPON: FLORIDA; Spin fishermen having 
fine time with 12. 40-pound fish ofT bridges at 
Seven Mile. Spanish Harlvor and Bahia Honda 
Keys: (XL 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





YOU CAN’T KEEP YOUR 
EYE ON THE BALL 



With the aid of high-speed movies scientists have dis- as he starts his swing. In the next instant he loses sight 
proved baseball’s oldest maxim. In this sequence Chi- of it (second picture) and, as the camera shoMs, does 


cage’s Outfielder Hank Sauer still sees 


A HUNDRED years or so ago an early 
ba.seball coach waggled an admon- 
ishing finger at a chin-whiskered rookie 
and said, "The first rule in hitting a 
baseball is: ‘Keep your eye on the ball 
from the time it leaves the pitcher’s 
hand until the moment it hits your 
bat.’ ” This precept soon attained the 
status of the gospel and it has been 
drilled into would-be baseball players 
ever since. It’s a fine idea, but it can’t 
be done, no matter how physically fit 
the batter is. 

The truth is that baseball hitters 
never do see the ball when they swing 
at it. They lose sight of it anywhere 
from eight to 15 feet away from home 
plate. Proof that the batter cannot 
follow a pitch all the way home comes 
from two physical-education research- 
ers at the University of Illinois, Dr. 
Alfred W. Hubbard and Charles N. 
Seng, who took motion pictures of 29 
major-league hitters in action. 

NOT BLIND. JUST CAN’T SEE 

The pictures (afcorc) revealed in 
every case that the batter’s eyes were 
not on the ball when it was hit. This 
was true whether the pitch was a fast 
ball traveling about 90 mph or a rela- 
tively slow ball at 55 mph. 

When a batter swings he tracks the 
ball with his eyes alone; his head re- 
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ball (left, arrow) not glimpse it 


mains stationary unless he elects not 
to swing at all. The basic technique in 
tracking a ba.seball is called "pursuit 
movement,’’ or keeping the eyes fixed 
on the movement through a constantly 
changing focus. The onrushing ball is 
seen as a blur. 

To keep the ball in view after the 
pitcher first lets it go, the batter's eyes 
must cover a visual field of only about 
15". Pursuit movement is fast enough 
to accomplish this. But when the ball 
reaches a point about 20 feet from 
home plate the batter must be able to 
see over a much greater angle. The 
ball’s relative speed to the batter has 
increased to the point where even the 
slow ball travels too fast for the eyes 
to keep up with it over this wider field. 
Only by turning his head could the 
batter keep his eyes on the ball, and a 
batter can do this only if he figures 
as Mighty Casey did, “Tain’t my 
style,’’ and gives it the go-by. 

Baseball is an incredibly fast game. 
A ball takes from two-fifths to three- 
quarters of a second to travel the 60 
feet between the pitcher and the catch- 
er. Within the first 40 feet of the 
ball’s journey, the batter calculates 
its speed, its height and its proba- 
ble direction (curving or not). He re- 
lays an educated guess to his body 
and by the time he loses sight of 


until after blow is struck (right) 


the ball his swing has already begun. 

If he holds up on the swing it is be- 
cause the calculation already tabulat- 
ed indicates that the ball will miss the 
strike zone or is not the type of pitch 
he wants. If he goes through with the 
swing, any further information on the 
path of the ball which his eyes might 
give him would be useless anyway. It 
is too late to translate this information 
into a corrected swing; the body has 
taken over from the eyes. Results now 
depend on how well educated the guess 
was and how well the estimate was in- 
corporated into the swing. 

HIGH AND INSIDE? MAYBE 

Even Boston Red Sox slugger Ted 
Williams, who is reputed to have the 
"fastest” eyes in baseball, now admits 
that he can’t follow the ball all the way 
home. Williams says, “No, I don’t see 
the ball when it hits the bat. You 
usually lose sight of it a few feet away. 
Once or twice in my whole career I’d 
say I saw the ball hit the bat, but that’s 
all.” (Dr. Hubbard says this might be 
possible on a high inside pitch which is 
hit well out in front of the batter be- 
cause the angle of vision necessary in 
such circumstances is greatly reduced.) 
Of course, in the case of Mr. Williams 
(not to mention Willie Mays) it doesn’u 
seem to matter much. 
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Over 8,000 people watched America and Ireland vie for the world’s 
rifle championship in a day-ion^' match, unsettled until the final shot 


QARPER’S^VJVIEE^^Y 



N O KVENT in the sporting world 
has excited more general atten- 
tion than the Grand International Rifle 
Match at Creedmoor, Long Island be- 
tween the American and Irish teams,” 
said Harper’s Week))/ in 1874 when the 
two countries shot it out for the cham- 
pionship of the world before an unruly 
crowd of 8,000 cheering people. Since 
early morn on September 26, the day 
of the Grand Match, coaches, tallyhos, 
hacks and high-wheeled bikes choked 
the roads leading from New' York 
to Creedmoor, site of America’s first 
rifle range. The L. I. railroad ran spe- 

THOMAS NAST, leading cartoonist of 
his day, drew picture of Eire bowing to 
Columbia. 


cial trains jammed with spectators. 
Across the country telegraph offices 
stood by ready to flash shot-by-shot 
reports of the day-long match. 

The year before, Ireland had won 
the rifle championship of the British 
Isles. Major Arthur B. Leech, captain 
of the Irish team, then challenged 
America for the world title. Col. George 
W. Wingate, one of the founders of the 
recently formed (1871 1 National Rifle 
Association of America, in accepting 
the challenge, yielded to Ireland’s 
terms of a long-range match, at dis- 
tances of 800, 900, and 1,000 yards. 
This was conceding a lot, for none of 
the American.^ had ever fired beyond 
600 yards. Ironically, the finest long- 
range shots the world had ever seen 
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were right in America— the profes- 
sional buffalo hunters on the western 
plains— but they were more interested 
in bagging hides at $50 each than in a 
rifle match. 

The untested team selected by Col. 
Wingate is shown on opposite page. 
Of this group, which includes three 
reserves, the six men who did the 
shooting are: Major Henry Fulton, G. 
W. Yale, Col. John Bodine, Lt. Col. H. 
A. Gildersleeve. L. L. Hepburn, and 
Gen. T. S. Dakin. The terms of the 
match: 15 rounds per man at each of 
the three distances: .44 caliber rifles of 
10 pounds maximum weight firing 
identical loads of black powder; the 
Americans to use breech-loaders of 
U.S. manufacture, the Irish to fire their 
own muzzle-loaders (considered more 
accurate) ; telescope sights were barred ; 
standard English targets, measuring 
12 ft. X 6 ft. The square bullseye (4 
points) w’as 3 ft. x 3 ft. ; the “center” (3 
points) was 6 ft. x 6 ft., with a 2 ft. 
space on each side called an "outer” (2 
points). 

The veteran Irish team, experts at 
long-range, were the odds-on favorites 
as they took position in front of the 
huge roped-off throng at exactly 10:30 
a.m. It was a hot, dry day. Captain 
Walker, Ireland’s leadoff man, took 
his place between the red flags that 
marked the firing point, got down on 
his stomach and squinted at the target. 
A strange sight greeted the captain’s 
eye. The target seemed to dance in the 
shimmering heat waves, a phenome- 
non unknown in cloudy Ireland. No 
marker rose up when he fired. It was a 
clean miss. Behind him came groans 
mixed with thunderous cheers. Col. 
Wingate ran in front of the spectators 
and appealed to them to quiet down. 
America's first man was Major Fulton, 
a 28-year-old Civil War veteran. Ly- 
ing on his back with his feet toward 
the target, he rested the barrel of his 
Remington on his legs— a position 
which enabled him to keep his luxuri- 
ant blond beard out of the dust— and 
squeezed the trigger for a bullseye. (Of 
the 12 men who shot that day, five 
used the feet-first position; seven, the 
head-first stomach-down stance. Com- 
parative scores later showed that the 
feet-first men averaged 157 points 
against 154 for the conventional shoot- 
ers.) 

When the 800-yard stage was over, 
America led 326-317 and both teams 
retired to a large tent for a lunch com- 
plete with speeches and toasts. At the 
900-yard stage Ireland figured to over- 
come America’s 9-point lead. Cheers 
resounded from the crowd when the 


marker at the target rose to indicate 
a bullseye as Ireland’s J. K. Milner 
got off his first shot. But a murmur of 
disappointment soon followed when 
the umpire decreed that the bullseye 
must go for zero. Poor Milner had 
hit the wrong target. But then the 
Irish got a couple of breaks. The 
first one came when Dakin of the 
American team touched off a shot 
which fell far short of the target. The 
miss was caused by a defective load. 
Then clouds obscured the sun, giving 
the Irish the filtered light to which 
they were accustomed on their na- 
tive sod. Firing accurately at 900 
yards, they cut America’s lead to 
seven points. 

Now for the final 1,000-yard stage, 
Ireland’s best distance. It was neck 
and neck all the way and when the 
Irish finished, the score stood 931-913 
in their favor. But the match was not 
yet over. Major Fulton and Col. Bo- 
dine still had three shots each to fire. 
Both had been shooting well but Ful- 
ton, feeling the pressure, could not find 
the bullseye and rang up three “cen- 
ters.” Nowcame Col. Bodine, America’s 


anchor man. If he did no better than 
P'ulton the score would be tied. Care- 
fully sighting the target, the Colonel 
scored one bullseye, then another. Ire- 
land now led by one point and only 
one shot remained. If Bodine hit the 
target America would win, since the 
minimum score was two points. If he 
missed, Ireland would win. It was 
then that the crowd broke through the 
ropes and lined up on either side of the 
Colonel’s firing point, almost as far as 
the target. The elderly Bodine called 
for a bottle of ginger beer to steady his 
nerv% but as he opened it the bottle 
broke and a piece of glas.s cut deeply 
into his trigger hand. Bleeding pro- 
fusely, he wrapped his hand in a hand- 
kerchief and waited until the crowd 
quieted down. The colonel remained 
calm. Slowly he got on his stomach, 
sighted the rifle and inhaled deeply, 
then let half out. At last came the shot 
and the spai of the bullet on the iron 
target. “He’s on!” the crowd roared 
and the white disk rose to signal a 4- 
point bullseye. America had won, 934 
to 931, and the rifle championship of 
the world was theirs. 



FIRING at distances of 800, 900 and 1,000 ers preferred the stomach-down, head-first 
yards without telescope sight.s, some shoot- po.sition, other the strange feet-first .stance. 
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FALCARO THE GREAT 

Jo€ the man stilt keeps Joe the bowler out of the Hall of Fame 

by VICTOR KALMAN 


I T was no secret that the rulers of 
U.S. bowling generally viewed the 
late, great Joe Falcaro with apprehen- 
sion. In character and temperament, 
he was like an accident looking for a 
place to happen, and in his blustering, 
profane career he trod on many toes. It 
Is hardly surprising, therefore, that 
three years after his death Falcaro is 
still judged more as a man than as a 
bowler and has yet to find his niche in 
bowling’s Hall of Fame. 

In 19:i0, for example, when he was 
National .Match Game champion, he 
was introduced to the new president of 
a bowling manufacturing firm. "I’m 
like you, Joe," beamed the manufac- 
turer, thinking to put the champ at 
ease. “I’m a self-made man.” 

Joe gave him a long, contemptuous 
stare. "Come around when you’re fin- 
ished,” he replied, and turned his back. 

CHAMP WITH A SNEER 

Falcaro had no respect for anyone 
except himself. When the Bowling Pro- 
prietors Association of America was 
formed in 1932, one of its first moves 
was to inform Joe that 1 ) it recognized 
him as U.S. champion, and 2) that it 
was arranging for him to defend his 
title against the winner of a national 
elimination tournament. Falcaro’s an- 
swer was brief and blunt: "Who the 
hell are you bums? Falcaro the Great 
arranges his own matches!” 

Falcaro’s championship was self-pro- 
claimed, but he made it stick. A slight 
man with a huge nose and full lips 
which curved naturally into a sneer, he 
has been pictured as part villain, part 
clown. Actually he was a great show- 
man who took himself and bowling 
very seriously. 

One day he exploded wrathfully 
when a radio announcer introduced 
him as “the great Falcaro.” “No, no,” 
Joe shouted into the microphone. “You 
got it wrong. It’s Falcaro the Great!” 
Two days later he returned to apolo- 


gize. “I been thinking,” he told the an- 
nouncer. “You were right. ‘The great 
Falcaro.’ It’s got more class.” 

Rough though he was, Joe did a lot 
for bowling. He was among the first to 
explain and teach the game to women. 
His excellent movie shorts and his per- 
sonal tours from coast to coast were a 
major factor in bowling’s rise from the 
poolroom and saloon to America’s most 
popular sport. 

His personal principles were less 
creditable. Though he was one of the 
first to police the sport and lecture 
on the practices of sharks, he profited 
richly from his own incognito forays 
into bowling’s hinterlands. He did lit- 
tle to enhance bowling’s prestige. He 
was often mixed up in all-night drink- 
ing bouts. His foghorn voice spout- 
ed profanity in a rich Italian accent. 
Above all Falcaro considered himself 
Mr. Bowling and set his own rules for 
defense of the title which he won 


from Joe Scribner of Detroit in 1929. 

Andy Varipapa followed him from 
alley to alley vainly trying to challenge 
him. “Go get a reputation first!” was 
Falcaro’s taunting answer. When a 
match was finally agreed on — under 
Falcaro’s rules— Varipapa bowled an 
incredible 252 average for the 30 games. 
But Joe’s score was even more incred- 
ible: he beat Andy by 90 pins. “If 
it hadn’t of been me,” said Joe, “1 
wouldn't believe it.” 

On March 30, 1933 Falcaro was 
felled by three bullets pumped into 
him by an irate husband. While he 
was in the hospital, the BPAA de- 
clared the title vacant and called for 
national eliminations. Falcaro never 
“recognized” the champions who fol- 
lowed him. “Let them bowl their heads 
off,” he said. "I’ll still be champ.” And 
champ he was, in his own mind, until 
he died on September 8, 1951. 

SIO.OOO.OOO AND A CITATION 

In those later years, Joe Falcaro was 
far more popular, and more a credit to 
the game, than when he wore the crown. 
In World War II, he raised $10,000,000 
in war bonds and was cited by the U.S. 
Army. But memories still rankle with 
the American Bowling Congress, and 
last February his name was passed 
over again when the elections for the 
Hall of Fame were held. 

"I’m the world’s best,” Falcaro used 
to say. “I done more for bowling than 
anybody. Some day they will put me 
into the Hall of Fame.” 

Maybe he was. Maybe he did. May- 
be, at long la.st, they should. 


Cillli'i-iitffilil 



SUDDEN LEAP TO FAME 

U.sing his .spectacular jump finush, Char- 
ley Paddock bolstered his reputation as 
"the world’s fa-stest human” by winning 
two American sprint titles 30 years ago 
this week. In both the 100-yard and 
220-yard dashes at the National A..\.U. 
outdoor track and field championships, 
the Los Angeles sprinter tied the world 
records of 9.6 seconils and 20.8 seconds, 
respectively, which he already held. To 
win, the 24-year-oId Paddock had to 
defeat Loren Murchison, the defending 
champion and his foremost American 
rival in both events. A fast starter, the 
Newark A.C. dash star led the lOO-yard 
dash until the last 10 yards. At that 
point paddock drove his powerful legs 
hard, climaxing the effort with a tre- 
mendous jump toward the finish line. 
In the 220, Paddock beat his rival by a 
good four yards. 
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19th HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


BANG! BANGl 

Sirs: 

California’s deer season opened with the 
usual oddities. One hunter used a 30-30 
rifle as a cane in jumping; across a creek. 
He fell, the gun discharged and the bullet 
struck his pocket, splintering a pocketknife 
and other assorted articles. Bits of metal 
penetrated his skin. 

Eight hundred or more hunters sallied 
into the Chews Ridge district. But some 
of them spent the night before the season 
opened practicing, and deer in the region 
too'i the hint, Only 10 hunters returned 
with a buck. 

.At a checking station set up by game 
war, lens in Los Angeles County, a hunter 
hurriedly tried to unload his rifle. It dis- 
charged and blasted a hole in one of his new 
white sidewall tires. On top of that, the 
poor soul was cited for illegally transport- 
ing a loaded gun. 

Tom Arden 

Sacramento, Calif. 

TOIWMV’S TESTS 

Sirs: 

I'm not sure just what I expected. I've 
waited to see the next few issues. I have 
just received <>3 and I am mid. Your stories 
have .something new. They go deeper and 
have new twists. 

I am a track coach and the stories of 
the “Miracle Mile" and its participants 
were great. Especially so because of their 
educational angles. If you can always in- 
clude the latter in your sport .stories, you’ll 
do more for sport as a whole than anything 
that has been published before. We coaches 
are always looking for new angles to try on 
our boy.s, so when they come as you have 
presented them in your magazine they are 
very ea.sy to take. 

In regards to Tommy Cureton’s 18 tests 
of fitness, I think, according to test #17, 
that he could have been a better runner 
than the swimmer he was when I knew him 
at Yale. Do you realize that, if he Just took 
a five-foot step, he would do a mile in less 
than five mconda? That really is jet speed. 
What? 

Of course I know that should read “180 
steps per jniMKtc." Be.sides you have al- 
ready caught the mistake . . . 

E. J. Thomson 
Track Coach 
U.S. Naval Academy 

Annapolis, Md. 

• Yes, the error was caught and not a 
min. too soon.— ED. 


IDEA CHART 

Sirs: 

... I really enjoyed your coverage of 
the Saratoga yearling .sale.s and the Mar- 
ciano-Charles fight pictures. Here i.s a chart 


SKATER'S GOAL 

Sirs: 

. . . You have let me and 2,000,000 oth- 
er people every night of the week, who pop- 
ulate our roller skating rinks all over the 
country down. At Monmouth Garden in 
Denver, Colorado the earlier part of the 
month were young men and women from 
all 48 states, Canada and England who 
competed in the National championships of 
the Roller Skating Rink Operators of Amer- 
ica (RSROA), which is the ultimate goal 
of every .skater who ever put on a pair of 
skates more than one or two nights a week, 
and that figure, gentlemen, runs as high as 

3 or 4,000,000 all over the country. These 
men and women, ranging in age from 3 or 

4 years old all the way to men and women 
in their 30s and 40s, who practice three and 
four hours every day for sometimes as long 
as six months before -state competition ever 
takes place. Only those contestants placing 
1st, 2nd or 3rd ever go on to regional com- 
petition (of which there are seven regions); 
a month to six weeks later the contestants 
who place 1st, 2nd and 3rd may then go 
on to nationals, and just to skate before 
the thousands of people who witne.ss this 
great spectacle, which will last from seven 
to 10 days, is in itself a thrill that may 
come only once in a lifetime as the entrants 
pay all expenses themselves, being .strictly 
amateur. 

I hope to see something on skating in 
the future but will continue to enjoy your 
magazine . . . 

Richard D. Foley Jr. 

Auburndale, Mp-ss. 


and some ideas for football coverage: 

William A. Colon Jr. 

New York 

• See Publisher’s letter for Si’s foot- 
ball schedule.— ED. 


WAUCOSHANCE POINT? 

Sirs: 

I have enjoyed the first three issues. 
However, I would like to know what Ed 
Zern has against Michigan fi.shing? In vain 
do I look for a report in The Fisherman’s 
Calendar. 

The editors may not be aware that the 
state of Michigan leads the nation in 
sale of fi.shing licenses year after year. 
So plea.se give us a break and let us know 
how the browns are doing in the Manistee 
and Au Sable. Are the bas.s biting at Waugo- 
shance Point? 

Walter J. Russell 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

• Mr. Zern has been alerted. See Fish- 
erman’s Calendar.— ED. 

SPORT DANCING 

Sirs: 

I was very much disappointed . . . not 
to find even one small mention of square 
dancing or folk dancing. Why was this 
omitted? Isn’t dancing termed a sport? At 
least it takes a good sport to be a good 
dancer. Dancing should definitely have 
its place among the sports columns in all 
papers and magazines ... If you don’t 
believe that square dancers are happy 
people, you should have been with us 
in Dallas, Texas at the Third National 
Square Dance convention la.st April, It 
was estimated that 100,000 people were 
there. 

Alleen B. Pace 

Sumter, S.C. 



FROZEN MILERS 

Sirs: 

Would you believe it? 

That Landy could trail Bannister by so 
much, that both could still boat the four- 
minute mark, yet neither equalled the 
world’s record? We thought you would find 
this picture of interest, especially as it has 
not yet been published anywhere. 

Kelvin G. Hatch 
President 
Hatch & Co., Ltd. 

Quebec, Canada 
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continued 




THE HAT YOU'VE ALWAYS WANTED 


S09S $. W. Kamat U. 

Norm Thompson po«uanoi,o«i. 


her. The first day we had him, she dragged 
his dinner away from him irhilr he was eat- 
ing. My father stood there poiseri to grab 
the dog if he should snap the dog stood 
motionless and quiet until his pan was re- 
turned then continued eating. 

We used to confide in Bosco { i hat was his 
name i and he seemed to tell us wit h his eyes 
that he understood . . . 

Maky L. I’.attisom 

Garland, Tex. 

LOUISIANA TUG-OF-WAR 

Sirs: 

. . . May I comment on the article about 
fishing for the alligator gar . . . The method 
is this: Make a loop of baling wire or .some 
similar flexible wire. Tie with a heavy 
cord, in the loop, a chunk of overripe meat 
or fish. Make a float out of a bottle, sealing 
the cork. Attach the loop anti the bottle- 
float to a length of clothesline, allowing the 
loop to <!escend into the water about three 
or four feel. The gar then stick.s his .snout 
through the loop, the float bobs up and 
down or is pul]e<i down. You yank on the 
clothesline and a spirited tug-of-war Is on 
until the gar is .subdued and brought to the 
deck or the shore. This technique is used 
quite extensively in the .southeastern marsh 
country of Ixiuisiana. 

Edw^rp J. Kammer 
Vice-I'residenl, Dean of ^'acuities 
L)e Paul University 

Chicago, III. 


YANKEE DOODLE IKE 

Sirs: 

I thought your readers would be inter- 
e.sted in this modern American primitive 


that is painted on the wall of a miniature 
golf conces.sion at Coney I.sland. 

Carol L. Mercado 

New York 


BOSCO 

Sirs: 

. . . under "Dogs generally considered 
good with children,” I believe you inad- 
vertently left out the Great Dane, or 
Messrs. J. J. Deutsch and J. J. .McCoy 
have. We ha<l a Great Dane (life span sev- 
en yearsi from the lime my younger sister 
was two years old. He was wonderful with 


Knows How to Get FAST Relief 
from Acid Indigestion! 

Like millions of people, he has discovered 
that tiny Turns can bring lop-.spccd relief 
from acid indigesiion and gassy heartburn 
whenever they occur. I'or Turns neutralize 
excess acid almost before it starts— can’t 
cause acid rebound. No water, no mixing. 
You can take Turns anywhere. Get a handy 
roll of Turns today. 


Sirs: 

Your real customer is the sports fan. 

' You’re writing for the yachts and polo- 
ponies boys. You’re talking to the Martini 
crowd. The real sports fan.s are beer and 
pretzel boys and you’ll never gtq us with 
that sort of thing. 

Geokce Bradman 

Des Moines, la. 

• Mayi)e it’s beer and polo. The pic- 
ture above was taken at Milwaukee, 
Wis. last Sunday at the windup of the 
National Twenty Goal Polo Tourna- 
ment. Milwaukee, famou.s for beer and 
j baseball, has been drawing crowds in 
excess of 5,000 to its Sunday polo 
I matches at Uihlein’s Pield. Bob Uih- 
lein Jr., a MilwauktR) brewer and own- 
er of the field, is on extreme left. The 
lady is his wife. The others are members 
of the victorious Texas team. Uihlein’s 
team had been eliminated earlier.— ED. 
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A«j/ tnomenf, now, it ivill happen ... a little hand reaching . . . 
a puppy-tail wagging . . . and suddenly a boy and his new dog 
will he fumbling together in the beginning of love. 

Here, in such a 7uoment, out of the heart's deep need for love 
begins the reaching for security that all of us need all our lives. 


Only in the freedom of a country like our.s 
can each one of us have the privilege of 
working for the .security of those we love. 
And building that security yields a double 
reward: happine.ss in our homes and 
strength for America. 

For the .strength of our country is simply 
that of one secure home joined to another’s. 

Your .security and that of your country 
begin in your home. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word — now! 


If you've tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn't 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works-the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to savc-a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 


And automatically invested in Series 
“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 

If you can save only $.1.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have S2,1.17..30. 

United States Series "E” Savings 
Bonds earn interest at an average of 
3'i per year, compounded semiannu- 
ally, when held to maturity! And they 


can go on earning interest for as long 
as 19 years and 8 months if you wish, 
giving you a return of 80'.r on your 
original investment! 

Eight million working men and 
women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self- 
employed, ask your banker about the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 


The V.S, (lovernnierit Aoet not pay for thit aSeettinement. It i* ilonaird hv fJii* jiHMiVatton in 
eootteruliOH ti'Uk (Ae AdetrUBing CouncU and the Magatina Publiahara of America. 
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“/ ijnesK we’ll hare to let him play. They're his goal posts.” 
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“ I'liis is pukka (jin-anci- Ionic,” said the Schweppesman 


B i ’rwiii-iN iluikkiT'i, ilic lailv 
asked Sehwc[>|H-s’ loviiiji eii- 
v<i\- what he nu-aut hv puiku. 

CtmimaiiderW'liitelieail defiiu-tl 
it this wav I “Ahsoliitcly authentic. 
'I’he real thing. Wliat vmi .Ameri- 
cans call the Md^ov. .-\ (jin-and- 
limic, fitr instance, is pukkti when 
it’s mixed with the Diu'-aml-unly 
Schweppes Quinine W’ater.” 

\\’hti but the most bungling tyro 


Would tiy to make an authentic 
Gin-an<i-’J«>nictt7//n>K/Sch wepiwsr 

It took o\er a century to evolve 
the secret of Schweppes delicious 
bitter-sweet H.ivor. { .A secret now 
shareti b\ onlv three living mor- 
tals: t'ommaiuler\\ hiteheatl him- 
self, and two b:ick-rot>m b<ns at 
the home office. ) 

Schweppes ciirhoiuifini is also 
unique. “Schweppervescence tum 


the uliole drink through.*’ 

Ant barman worth his salt will 
always serve you SchwcpjK'S for 
Gin-and-'lonic. And totlav you 
can also buv this incomparable 
Quinine W'ater at tour grocer’s. 
Schwep|K-s— would \<hi believe it: 
— actually costs ter\ little more 
than ordinnrv mixers! 

I*. S. Schweppes also m.ike a great 
Club Soda — with the hhrek hihel- 
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